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Carriers Oppose 
Lower Rates on 
Deciduous Fruits 


Constitutionality of Interpre- 
tation of Hoch-Smith Res- 


~ 


olution by I. Cc. C. 


4 Questioned. 


e 
Planning Court Test 


Of Commission Ruling 


Rates from California to East- 
ern Points Called “‘Unreason- 
able” and Confiscatory of 
Railroad’s Property. 


A court test of the constitutionality 
of the Hoch-Smith resolution as inter- 
preted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a recent decision in No.19130, 
ordering reductions in freight rates on 
deciduous fruits from California to all 





eastern destinations, is proposed by the ! 


railroads defendant in that case, unless 
the Commission changes its views on 
a reconsideration, it was stated in a pe- 
tition just filed by the railroads involved. 

The petition asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to postpone its order 
for at least 60 days from October 10, 
and also for a reconsideration of its 
findings. In the event the petition for 
a reconsideration is not granted, the 
petition said the railroads intend to file 
a bill in equity to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of the Commission’s order, and to 
obtain from a court of competent juris- 
diction an authoritative determination of 
the issues. 

The Commission announced on Sep- 
tember 20 a granting of the petition 
to the extent of postponing the effective 
date of its order until November 10, 
stating that “in all other respects said 
order shall remain in force and effect.” 

Fruit Rates Involved. 

The case involved is California Grow- 
ers’ & Shippers’ Protective League v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al, in which the Commission ordered 
reductions in the rates on deciduous 
fruits except apples from $1.73 per 100 
pounds to $1.60 to most of the eastern 
groups, and from $1.62 to $1.50 to one 
group. 

In a previous decision the Commission 
had held the present rates reasonable 
but following the passage of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, approved in 1925, afd 
after a rehearing of the case, the Com- 
mission on July 20 issued a new deci- 
sion in which it found that the California 
deciduous fruit industry was in a de- 
pressed condition and prescribed the re- 
duced rates as “the lowest possible law- 
ful rates compatible with the mainte- 
nance of adequate transportation service 
and necessary to promote the freedom 
of movement by defendants of the speci- 
fied products of agriculture now affected 
by existing depression in agriculture.” 

Petitioners Outline Stand. 


“Your petitioners are fully con- 
* vineed,” the carriers said in their peti- 
tion, “that the Commission’s decision 
in this case is against the evidence and 
contrary to the law and, if enforced, 
will deprive the carriers defendant of 
their property without the process of 
law. The order will take the private 


property of the carriers for public use ! 
.\thout just compensation, in violation | 
o@ the Fifth Amendment to the Consti- | 


tution of the United States.” 


It was also asserted that petitioners | 


believe that it is in the interests of all, 
including the Commission, the shippers, 
and receivers of deciduous fruit, and 
of all other commodities directly or in- 
directly involved, and of the carriers, 
that in the event the petition for recon- 
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Canada Imposes Duty 
On Imports of Apples 


Dominion’s Product Is Again 
Available and Dumping 
Regulations Applicable. 


The Canadian Government has placed 
a dumping duty on imports of apples, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
on’ September 20, based upon a cable- 
gram from Acting Commercial Attache 
C. B. North at Ottawa. The announce- 
ment, in full text, follows: 

A recent ruling of the Canadian Com- 
missioner of Customs provides that im- 
ported apples are subject to dumping 
duty. 

Accordingly, if apples are imported at 
valuations more than five per cent below 
those established by the Canadian au- 
thorities, dumping duty will be appli- 
cable. 

A customs ruling of February 28, 1927, 
exempted imported apples from dump- 
ing duty because the supply of Canadian 
apples was so reduced that the product 
was no longer available to the trade in 
substantial quantities. The new ruling 
states that Canadian apples are now 
Wee and the dumping regulations 

e%in applicable to the imported product. 
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er ||Influx at Labor | 


Business Better 


Says Mr. Hoover 


Business conditions over the coun- 
try generally have picked up with- 
in the past few weeks after the sea- 
sonal dip, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce stated orally 
on September 20. 

In the issue of August 24 was 
published an oral statement made 
by Mr. Hoover holding that busi- 
ness “by and large” has shown lit- 
tle varianee during the months of 
1927 from the highly prosperous 
conditions of 1926. All indications 
are “fair,” the Secretary of Com- 
merce then said, for a continuance 
of good conditions during the re- 
mainder of the year, although, he 
added, he did not care to venture 
any prophecies. 


Income Tax Rates 


Raised in Mexico by 


Presidential Decree | 


|} southwest border of the 


Levy on Loans, Rentals, Div- 
idends and Certain Other 
Payments Changed from 

6 to 8 Per Cent. 


The Mexican income tax law has been 
revised, raising the rate of taxation on 
irregular de- 


loans, annuities, rentals, 


posits, securities, 
dends, and other financial operations and 
investments from 6 per cent to 8 per 
cent, * 

A copy of the original and revised sec- 
tion, as published in Mexico City and re- 
ceived in translation by the Department 
of State, follows in full text: 

In the Financial Section of “El Uni- 
versal” of yesterday, we published the 
Presidential Decree reforming Articles 
21 and 28 of the income tax law, and 
the rate of taxation contained in Article 


‘80 thereof, and today, in order that those 





affected may be duly informed of the 
matter, we publish the original articles 
of the law and, below these, the respec- 
tive reform, which went into offect, yes- 
terday, August 15: 

The law said: “Article 21.—The total 
amount of the revenues to which Article 
20 refers (simple and compound inter- 
ests on loans in general; discounts or 
advances on titles or documents; annui- 
ties derived from usufruct, rentals, or 
agreements to yield the fruits of a farm 
until a debt is paid; irregular deposits; 
securities, liabilities, and bends; divi- 
dends paid by shares; rentals from ! 
commercal enterprises leased; and any 
other financial operation or investment), 
is subject to taxation, without any de- 
ductions, at the rate of 6 per cent. In 
the case of Section IX (leasing of com- 


liabilities, bonds, divi- | 
Nogales. 


| 


| 








|; Cleveland, 
| that it is illogical to limit the European 
| entrants and admit these people outside 





mercial, industrial, and agricultural en- 
terprises), the amounts authorized by 
the regulation under the headings of 
payment of debts, depreciation, or the 
renting of furniture and fixtures, may be 
deducted from the value of the lease.” 

The reform reads: “Article 21.—The | 
total amount of the revenue to which 
Article 20 refers is subject to taxation, | 
without any deductions, at the rate of | 
8 per cent. In the case of Section IX 
of the same article, the amounts author- | 
ized by the regulation under the head- 
ings of payment of debts, depreciation, 
or the renting of furniture and fixtures 
may be deducted from the value of the | 
lease.” 

Scope of Terms. 

Article 28 of the law reads: 
28.—This decree includes wages, 
ries, emoluments, pensions, retirements, 
subsidies, assignments, or life incomes, 
regularly or accidentally received. 

“In this category are included 


“Article 
sala- | 


the 
7, ¢ | 
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| the matter 


| partment 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Veer ers 
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From Mexico 
Arouses Action 


Chairman of House Commit- 
tee on Immigration to At- 
tend Conference in 
Arizona. 


Commercial Bodies 
Oppose Restrictions 


Protest Application of Quota to 
Mexicans and Want Relief 
from Present Immi- 
gration Laws. 


A conference regarding the increas- 
ing influx of Mexican labor across the 
United States 
will be held at Nogales, Ariz., about Oc- 
tober 1, between Representative Albert 
Johnson (Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash., 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Nogales. 

This statement was made at the office 
of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion. The date of the conference has 
not been definitely set, according to the 
information of the committee, but Mr. 
Johnson is leaving Tacoma, Wash., for 
California and will go from there to 


The Immigration Bureau of the De- 
of Labor, the Immigration 
Committee of the House and the com- 
mercial organizations along the rip 
and elsewhere affected by shortage 
American labor are interested in ‘ee 
consideration of the subject. The Com- 
mittee, during the last Congress, took 
testimony regarding advisability of ap- 
plying the quota to Mexicans. 
The House Committee has 


| 


just re- 


| ceived from the Chamber of Commerce 


of the State of New York resolutions 

it adopted June 23 last at a special 

meeting on the national originns provi- 

sion of the Immigration Act of 1924 

and other immigration problems. 
Spread Over Country. 

The report stated that great numbers 
of a heterogeneous mass of immigrants 
from Mexico, the West Indies and South | 
America have spread as far northeast as 
Detroit and Pittsburgh, and 


the quota. “The executive committee,” 
it was added, “is well aware of eco- 
nomic arguments which have been and | 
will be advanced by certain elements of 
our population who seek to profit by 


| peon labor in the field or in the shop, 


but the committee is confident from the 
previous action of this chamber that all 
its members recognize that national wel- 
fare transcends any temporary incon- 
venience or selfish consideration.” 

The full text of the resolutions which 
were adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York appears 
in the document filed with the com- 
mittee. 

“The statistics show the movement of 


| Mexicans across the border,” the Com- 


missioner General of Immigration, Harry 
Hull, said orally September 30. “I can- 
not speak for the Department of Labor 
but personally I think something should 


| be done to regulate this situation in some 


way.” 

Representative Johnson, in discussing 
orally, also stated that the 
figures he had received showed increas- 
ing volume of the movement of Mexicans 


| across the border into the United States. 
| “I have figures,” 


he said recently, “that 
indicate that practically all quotas of 
immigration generally were filled during 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 








Expense Per Student to . Teachers’ C olleges 
Found to Be H igher i in Smaller Tsanliace nme 


Average Is Found to 


Be $296 on Basis of Course Last- 


ing 36 Weeks. 


Expenses per student to teachers’ col- 
leges in the United States under public | 
control, on a basis of 86 weeks’ enroll- 
ment, range from $94.23 in the East Cen- | 
tral State College Teachers’ College of 
Oklahoma to $619.35 in the New Mexico | 
State Teachers’ College, according to a 
report made public by the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
on September 20. 


Pointing out that per capita costs are 
higher in the smaller teachers’ colleges, 
the Bureau gives figures showing that 
in those institutions having 400 students 
or less the average per capita cost is | 
$431.50. The average expenditure per 
pupil in teachers’ colleges is approxi- 
mately $296, 

The figures are given in a report en- | 
titled. “Per Capita Costs in Teachers’ 
Colleges and State Normal Schools, 
1925-26.” A summary of the report, 
made publie by the Bureau of Education, 
follows in full text: 





Various attempts have been made to 
compute per student costs in teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools. On several 
occasions data were gathered concerning | 


Vd 313 
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| however, 


| the 


the total number of weeks of attendance 
these institutions. Data collected, 
were never comparable be- 
tween institutions because some schools 
kept accurate records of attendauce, 
while others kept records that were to 
be used only in determining tuition 
costs, Frequently the total number of 


in 


| weeks of attendance was the product of 


36 and the togal enrollment. 


At the suggestion of the cooperating 
committee of the American Association 
of Teachers’ Colleges data were gathered 
in 1926 showing the student enrollment 
at the end of the second week of each 
term, semester, of summer session. This 


| figure was taken as the typical enroll- 
| ment.for the period indicated, the argu- 


ment being that practically all the stu- 
dents who intended to enroll for the term 
or semester had done so by the end of 
second week, while floaters and 
others who did not intend to remain in 
school, had dropped out, or had been 
dropped from the enrollment lists by 
that time. Whether or not the method 
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Nut ivnspers i to Visit 
Largest Pecan Tree | 


Association to Officially Rec- 
ognize Specimen Said to 
Be Biggest | in World. 

The largest j pecan tree 


will be officially 
when it is visited by the 


this year 
National Nut 
Growers Association, meeting in Shreve- 


recognized 


port, La., 
orally September 20 by associate 
Plant In- 


Agriculture, C 


the 
pomologist of the Bureau of 
dustry, of 
A. Reed. 
“When 
said Mr. 
inches in diameter 
That was in 1909. 
tree 14 years later 
actly 14 inches in diameter. 
present time it measures 20 
breast height. The tree 
Germania Plantation, owned by Mr. 
B. Reus, at Hohen Solms, La. While 
exact figures are not known, it is con- 
servatively estimated that the pecan 


Department 


I first discovered this tree,” 
Reed, 
breast height. 


When I visited the 


at 
at 


At the 
feet at 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 


in the world | 


on September 27, it was stated | 


‘| Sum Alve 


“it measured 18 feet 3 | 


| Secretary of the N 
it had increased ex- | 


is located on | 
ass | 


| of the $125,000 suit brought by the Hand- | 


output of this tree is 13 barrels at 155 | 


pounds per barrel. 

“The largest planted pecan tree,” Mr. 
Reed continued, “also received recogni- 
tion this year when visited by the North- 
ern Nut Growers Association, which met 
last week at Easton, Md. -The tree 
located just north of Easton, and meas- 
ures 16 feet 4 inches in diameter at 
breast height.” 

Mr. Reed said that, while definite in- 
formation was not available, he felt that 
flood damage to pecan plantations was 
slight, as large pecan trees will with- 
stand a considerable amount of over- 
flow. 


1s 


President Convinced 
No Necessity Exists 


| manufacturers, 


| the war the Department of the Navy had | 


1927 


Compromise Ei Ends 
Suit Over British 
_ Airplane Patents 


United States Navy to 
Concern $875,000 for 
Rights for Period of 10 


Years. 


ady Paid to 
Count as Royalty 


Navy Declares 

Patents Valuable in Con- 

struction of Naval 
Aireraft. 


Settlement by compromised agreement 


British 


connection 


leg-Paige Company, 


in with the 


use of patents on airplane wings and con- | 


trol apparatus and other aircraft parts, 
pending since the Werld War was an- 
nounced September 20 in an oral state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Navy, Cur- 
tis D. Wilbur. 


Secretary Wilbur declared that during 


entered into an agreement by which the 
Navy would obtain rights to use the pat- 
ent of the British concern. Subsequently, 


| he declared the Navy paid to the Hand- 


| rights but the validity of the patents was | Bondholders’ Defense Com- 


the | 


| in the British courts for the recovery of }| 


For Earlier Session: 


Senate Leaders Advise Him 
Election Contests Can Be 
Disposed of Before 
House Organizes. .« 

1831. i 
President Coolidge is- convinced that 
no good reason exists for convening the 


by the N 


riod of 10 years, 
| will 


use of its patents. 


ley-Paige Company $125,000 for patent 
questioned by the Government of 
United States. The Department of Jus- 


tice on behalf of the Navy brought a suit 


the sum paid as royalty. 
Under the agreement reached with the 
British concern, Secretary Wilbur said, 


the $125,000 will become applicable to 


royalties to be paid on future 
of the 


patents 


vavy. 
The agreement, he said, is for a pe- 
during which the Navy 
Handley Paige Com- 
$875,000 for the 
At the end of the 
term the United States, under 


pay to the 


pany approximately 


10-year 


| the agreement, will have unlimited use 


Seventieth Congress in advance of the | 


December date, it was stated orally 


in | 


his behalf, September 20, at the White | 


House. Neither does the President be- 
lieve that any time can be saved 
calling a special session of the Senate 
for disposition of certain Senate busi- 
ness, including election contests involv- 
ing the seats of William S. Vare, of 
Pennsylvania, and Frank B. Smith, of 
Illinois. 

As far as the 
it was stated, Mr. 


Senate is 
Coolidge 


has been in- 


by, 


concerned, | 7 


formed by Senate leaders that questions | 
for the sole consideration of the Senate | 


can be given ample discussion before the 
House organizes and begins to present 
its bills. 


New Traffic Manager 


Named for Fleet 


Shipping Board Approves Ap- 
pointment of G. B. Moore, 
and Other Selections. 


mere 

Appointment of G. B. Moore, traffic 
manager for Europe of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, as traffic manager of 
the N 
the Shipping Board September 20. 
Moore, who will assume his new 
October 1, succeeds E. J. Freeze, 
signed. 

At the same 
that W. A. Spencer, manager of the 
Europe and Mediterranean trade divi- 
sion of the traffic department at Wash- 
ingtony will fill the vacancy created by 
Mr. Moore’s transfer, and that 
Martin, in the Operation Department, 
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The News Sum- 
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| giving those 


of the patents without payment of roy- | . 
| committee, 
| tion to the 


Wilbur declared that 
the patents of the British concern are 
of value to the American Navy in the 
construction of naval airgratt. 


alties. Secretary 


- iinet tc a sa 


Caustic Poisoning 


Extent of Interpretation 
Under the Act. 


Interpretation of the phrase 
for household use” 
Federal Caustic Poisoning Act and in the 
tentative regulations for the enforcement 
of thes Act was discussed at a hearing 
held on September 20 in, the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
according—to an oral statement by As- 
sistant Chief of the Bureau, P. B. 
Dunbar. 


“ 


the 
an 
regulations, 


The hearing, held for 
interested 
to discuss: the tentative 


opportunity 


| presided over by the Director of Regula- 


Yew York district was approved by | 


. | was attended by the principal drug and 
time it was announced | 


BR. Xs i 


tory Werk, W. G. Campbell. 
eral Caustic Poisoning Act was passed 
principally to protect children from in- 
jury by requiring labels of caustic 
danger, Mr. Dunbar said. The hearing 
chemical manufacturers and associations, 
it was stated. 
Consider Extent of Act. 
“All industries represented,” 
Dunbar, “were favorable to the 
purpose of the Act. The 
hinged on the extent the 


said Mr. 
general 


of Act, 


| would depend on interpretation of “suit- 


able for household use.” The majority 
of those present seemed to feel that 
products sold for medicinal or laboratory 
uses should not be subject to the law. 
It was also their belief that 


3 (g), which exempts only manufactur- 


ers and wholesalers from labeling con- | 
treatment in | 


nersonal injury, should be ex- | 
: Hearing Held on Complaint 


tainers with directions for 
case of 
tended to embrace all dealers up to the 


| point of actual distribution.” 


“Members of the trade,” Mr. Dunbar 
stated, “requested that Regulation 5, 


| providing for the collection and testing 


| of samples 


by the Food, Drug and Insec- 


| ticide Administration, should be changed 


| nished the 


| ested part ies 


so that samples collected should be fur- 
manufacturer for his own ex- 
amination and the defense of his prod- 
uct. For.the same general reasons they 
contended that Regulation 7, dealing 
with methods of analysis, should be in- 
terpreted so that methods of examina- 
tion and analysis employed by the de- 


partment would be supplied to all inter- 
” 


Future Hearing Scheduled. 
Mr. Campbell! stated at the meeting 
that all suggestions ‘and alternative reg- 
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Deposits of Potash 
Found in Nowa Scotia 


dis- 
plans 
if 
ac- 
con- 
Com- 
at 
The 


Potash deposits have been 
covered in Nova Scotia and 
are now underway to determine 
these are in commercial volume, 
cording to information just 
veyed to the Department of 
merce by the Américan 
Halifax, Erik W. Magnuson 
report in full text follows: 

A Swedish geologist, who f 
soma time has been investigating 
the potash deposits at Malagash, 
Nova Scotia, has predicted that a 
discovery of large potash deposits 
at Malagash imminent. As a 
result investigations carried on 
with active cooperation of engineers 
sent out by the Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Natural Resources, it 
understood that drilling opera- 
will ‘be undertaken very 


Consul 


or 


is 


of 


is 
tions 
shortly. 
It believed that it would not 
be necessary to go deeper than 900 
it being calculated that the 
deposit would lie between 600 and 
900 feet in depth. It will probably 
require a month or two to determine 
whether potash in commercial 
volume is present at Malagash. The 
area selected is part of the prop- 
erty of the Malagash Salt Products, 
Limited, Malagash, Cumberland 


1S 


feet, 





British concern which are used | Plé 
| Milwaukee & St. 


}-a~ brief 


| Docket 


| Bureau of Finance, 


| the 


aS si RO eR ok ted eas proved, and that the 
Frade Representatives Consider | ;,, denied. 


suitable | 


as it appears in the | ,. , ; 
* DI | tions of railroads under 


| them, shall prepare 
|} Commission for its approval a plan of re- 


| terest, 
purpose of | 


was |} 


a ‘ | not 
The Fed- | 


oo the 
poi- | 
sons which would warn parents of their | 


discussion | 
which | 


| was 
Re -gulation | 


| Corporation, 





County. 








‘Brief Filed Opposes 


Reorganization Plan 


mittee Denounces Program 


Evil 


as Embodying 
Praetices. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
asked to withhold its approval of the 
plan for reorganization of the Chicago, 
Paul Railway proposed 
new company, the Chicago, Mil- 
St. Paul & Pacifie Railroad, in 
filed with the* Commission by 
counsel for the so-called Jameson bond- 
holders’ defense committee in Finance 
No. 6240, made public Sep- 
tember 20. 

Edwin C. 


is 


by a 
waukee, 


Jameson is chairman of the 
which intervened in opposi- 
plan at the 
before the director of the Commission’s 
Charles D. Mahaffie. 
committee represents, according to 
brief, 


The 


Paul. 


Disapproval of Plan Urged. 
Attorneys for the committee submit: 


1. That the plan should not be ap- 


> 


itself of this opportunity to announce 


| and to apply the principles and policies 


of the Transportation 
control in this and 


Act which 

future 
that Act. 

3. That the operation of the property 


shall 


by the receivers should be continued until | 


the security holders, for 


this 


or some one 
and present to 


organization which is in the public 
the provisions 
sary and appropriate for 
with the proper perform: 
rier of service to t 


in- 
of which are neces- 
or consistent 
ince by the car- 
the publie as a common 
carrier, at reasonable and shall 
impair its perform 
service; and the 
which are just 
public and 
concerned, 
Plan 


rates; 
ability to 
terms 
sonable both 


security 


and rea 
to the 


to 


Declared Unsound. 


After discussing the various provisions ! 
| of the proposed reorganization plan in | 
| detail the text of the 


brief continues: 
“A consideration of the 
cussed in the light of the principles and 
policies of the act (Transportation Act) 
cannot fail to lead to the conclusion that 
the plan is unsound in its various details 
and as a whole; that 
principles and formulated upon theories 
which in violation of the purpose 
and intent of the act 

“The truth is that 
started 
wrong. 


are 
hi whole business 
wrong and has” 
Assuming iiat a 


continued 
receivership 
ibaa a on Page 7, Column 5.) 


Of Union of Steel Concerns 

An executive eae was held by the 
Federal Trade Commission on September 
20 in the matter of the 
C.rporation, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Cor- 
poration, the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, the Lackawanna Bridge Works 
the Midvale Steel and Ord- 
nance Company and the Cambria Steel 
Company, it was stated orally at the 
offices of the Commission. 

A complaint issued by the Commission 
dated January 26, 1925, charges the re- 
spondent companies with having taken 
to combine thei’ interests in such 
a manner as to lessen competition in vio- 
lation of three Acts, the Clayton Act, 
the Sherman Act, and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, 


steps 


HE 

know 
learn by 
duties and requirements of a self- 
contained 
tion.” 





| | History of Ameri 


} in 


France 


For St. Paul Railway, a 


| Department 


recent hearings | 


application should | py the Department, is not complaining 


| » o . 7 - 
about the fixing of French tariff rates 


- 2. That this Commission should avail ; at 
' 


| countries. 


reorganiza- | 
; in 


that | 
and conditions of | 


holders | 


matters dis- | 


is founded-upon | 
with 


| addition 


Bethlehem Steel ! 
; cannot 





people at all times should 
their goverfiment and 
practical experience the 


and self-governing na- 
—William McKinley, 


President of the United States, 


1897—1901 
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N ation Defends 
Stand on French 
Tariff Proposal 


PER 
COPY 


| Department of State Sends 


Note 
France Explaining 


Conciliatory to 


Position. 


‘an 
Tariff Law Reviewed. 


| Objections Made to Discrimina- 


tion Towards United States 
But Not to High 
Rates. 


The to the French Government 


reply 


note 
to its proposal of reciprocity 
in tariffs was dispatched by the Depart- 


| ment of State on the night of September 


19, according to an oral statement by 


the Department on September 20. 


It was stated on behalf of President 
Coolidge at the White House that the 
note would not be made public without 
the consent of “France, but that since 
had previously made public a 
summary of its note to the United 
that the Department would use 
its discretion in making public such a, 
summaty. 

No summary 
of 


was made public by the 
State, however, but it 
was explained orally by the Department 
that the note was conciliatory in tone 
and that it carried a detailed explanation 
of American tariff history and the law 
on ‘which the present policy was based. 
The note expressed the hope that France, 
having a full explanation of this policy 
might be able to do away with discrim- 
ination against American goods. 


Objects to Discrimination.  , 


The note pointed out the existence of 
Article 317, it was stated, providing for 


|; a 50 per cent increase against nations 


discriminating against the United States, 
and explained that the United States 
made no objection to the French rates 
except as they were discriminatory. 
France was also reminded that there was 
a distinct tendency throughout the world 
against diserimination and that France 
is the only country applying discrimina- 
tion against American goods. The policy 
of discrimination was pointed out to 


ee ' France as being opposed to th , 
over $17,000,000 of refunding | S opposed to the aa 


bonds of the St. 


Regulations Pr oposed | 


policy laid down by the World Economie 
Conference in’ Geneva, which indorsed 
the unconditional most-favored-nation 


| icade agreement. 


‘The United States, it was explained 


a higher than 


High 


those of other 
duties, the United 
States believes, have not stopped the 
flow of goods, even in cases where the 
situation has been directly reversed, as 
the case of Brazil and the United 
States, it was declared. 

About 95 per cent of Brazil’s goods 
are admitted to the United, Statés free 
of duty, while about 95 per cent of 
American exports to Brazil are dutiable. 
But believing in most-favored-nation 
treatment, the United States would not 
invoke discrimination against Brazil, it 
was stated. 

No mention 


point 


was made of the possi- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Flood Expenditures 
Not to Affeet Taxes 


Annual haiewsnaiiaad Will 
Not Interfere With Redue- 
tion, Mr. Hoov er Says. 


Expenditures for nereiiaiea flood re- 
lief will not be so great as to interfere 
tax reduction at the regular ses= 
sion of Congress in December, the Secree 
tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
stated orally on September 20. 
estimated that an 


Secretary Hoover 


| expenditure of from $20,000,000 to $30,- 


000,000 a year over a 10-year period, in 
to the pre#ent Mississippi 
River Commission appropriation of $10,- 
000,000 a year, would be necessary. 

In commenting on reports that flood 
relief would cost; the country $600,000,- 
000, Secretary Hoover declared that all 
estimates are pure guesses since the 


! engineers have not yet made their res 


A definite flood relief program 
be known until after the engie 
neers have reported, he stated. 

it was stated ore 


port. 


President Coolidge, 
ally in his behalf at the White House 
on September 20, has been informed 
that arrangements have been completed 
for carrying out the flood relief pro- 
eram of the Federal Government. until 
January 1, 1928, and the report of the 
Army Engineers and the Mississippi 
River Commission will not be completed 
before the middle of November. Any 
permanent legislation dealing with the 
problems of flood control in the Missis- 
sippi basin, it was explained, should 
await these reports, 
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President Appoints 
- Dwight ‘W. Morrow 


As Envoy to Mexico 


New York Banker Accepts 
Offer of Post Vacated by 
James R. Sheffield. 


To Go to Post 


Soon 


Senator Borah Says It Is Op- 
portunity for Incaleu- 
- lable Service. 


President Coolidge, it was stated offi- 
cially at the White House on September 
20, has designated Dwight W. Morrow, 
of New York, to be American Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, succeeding James R. 
Sheffield, resigned. 

Mr. Morrow, who is a lawyer and mem- 
ber of the firm of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, will leave for his post in Mexico 
City within a very few days, it was said 
at the. White House. . 

In ‘announcing the appointment, it 
was stated in behalf of the President 
that Mr. Coolidge was pleased that Mr. 
Morrow has found it possible to 
the sacrifices that acceptance of the 
Mexico City post entails. Arrangements 
have been completed, it was explained, 
for Mr. Morrow to retire from the Mor- 
gan firm with which he has been 
ciated for 13 years. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 


YEARLY 


make | 


2060) 


Credentials Presented 
By Minister of Salvador 


The Minister of Salvador, Dr, Fran- 


cisco A. Lima, presented his credentials | 


to President Coolidge, September 20. 

In addressing the President, Minister 
Lima said he had accepted his “heavy 
responsibility” with the “fervant wish 
to maintain and tighten the relations of 
friendship: and mutual good understand- 
ing between Salvador and the United 
States. 

Dr. Lima is the first Minister to repre- 
sent Salvador in the United States since 
1920. 


Vessels Are Seized 


With Liquor Aboard 


Domestic and Foreign Traw- 
ler and Steamers Captured 
in New York Waters. 


three vesseis 


yn of the 
New 


carrying 
prohibition laws 


Seizures of 

liquor in violation 
in the vicinity of York been 
reported lately Department of 
Justice, it was announced September 20. 
The cases involve British steam 
trawler “Sebastopol.” the French 
steamer “Zelda” and the American 
steamer “Ansonia.” 


nave 


the 


Following is the text of the an 


| nouncement: 


asso- | 


Relations, authorized the following state- | 


ment: 

“If Mr. Morrow is going to Mexico to 
carry out the policy of friendly coopera- 
tion, a policy looking to the adjustment 
of our controversy with Mexico, upon 
peaceful and just lines and with a due 
regard for the-rights of all parties, I 
think he is in a position to render a pub- 
lie service incalculable value. His 
known ability will enable him to perform 
a real and distinct service. My own feel- 
ing in regard to the matter turns entirely 
upon what I would regard as the policy 
of this Government toward Mexico. I 

‘ think Mr. Morrow would carry out the 
policy of the Government.” 

The President. it was said the 
White House, believes Mr. Morrow to be 
well equipped as a lawyer, to deal with 
the situation in Mexico. The Ambas- 
sadorship there, at the present, it 
explained, is one of the most important 
foreign assignments, although it not 
the one most frequently sought. . 

On Aeronautical Committee. 

Mr. Morrow, who is a personal friend 
of President Coolidge, it was recalled, 
served as chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Aeronautics which drafted 
a report resulting in legislation now 
known as the Army Air Corps Act, 
Air Commerce Act, and the 


of 


at 


was 


is 


amendment 


the | 


to the law which ae an air build- | 


ing program for the Navy. 

Commenting upon the appointment of 
Mr. Morrow, the Department of State 
stated orally that the appointment was 
made because President Coolidge knows 
him intimately and knows him to be 
enermously capable and tactful, able and 
fo possess a good background of inter- 
national practice. | 

The Department of State was _ in- 
formed on September 20, previous to the | 
White House announcement, that Mr. | 
Morrow would be acceptable by the Mex- 
ican Government as the Ambassador of 
the United States. It was explained 
orally that this notification was in re- 
sponse to the usual inquiry sent to for- 
eign governments as to whether prospec- 
tive appointees to diplomatic posts in 
their countries were acceptable. 


Caustic Poisoning Act 


Discussed at Hearing 


Trade Representatives Consider | 
Extent and Interpretation 
of Regulations. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
ulations would be welcomed and fully 
considered. A later hearing will be held 
for the benefit of the National Retail 
Druggist Association, Mr. Dunbar said. 
With this exception, there will be no 
further public hearings. When _ ap- 
proved and promulgated the regulations 


will be enforced by the Acting Chief of 


the Food, Drug and Insecticide Admin- 
istration, Dr. J. K. Haywood, it was ex- 
plained. 

The following companies were 
sented at the hearing: 


repre- 


| most in the minds of thousands. 


American Grocery Specialty Manufac- | 


turers’ Assns., New York City, repre- 
sented by M. K. Dunn; American Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers’ Assn., New 
York City, represented by M. K. Dunn; 
Merck & Co., Rahway, 
by B. L. Murray; Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., represented by 
B. L. Murray; Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn. of the U. S., Washington, D. C., 
represented by John Tierney. 

Penna. Salt Manufacturing Co., repre- 
sented by L. A. Smith, 
J. D. Swan, Chigago; B. T. 
represented by Elliott 
York City; J. N. Baker Chemical Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J., represented by J. K. L. 
Snyder; America Perfumer, represented 
by I. D. Foos; Hercules Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York City, represented by 
John Sunshine; The Proprietary Asso- 
ciations represented by H. B. Thomp- 
son, Washington, D. C.; The Bayer Co., 
Inc., represented by K. N. Chase, New 
York City. 

American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, represented by William C. Wood- 
ward; Sterling Products Inc., Wheeling, 
W. Va., represented by J. S. Jamieson; 
National Wholesale Grocers Assn. rep- 
resented by B. A. Kozicke; National 
Assn. of Retail Druggists, represented 
by Ray Harris; Henry B. Gilpin Co., 
Baltimore, Md., represented by Lewis A. 
Beck; Baltimore Drug Exchange Bu- 
reau and Gilbert Bros. & Co., represented 
by William J. Lowry; American Drug 
Manufacturers Assn. represented by C. 
P. Frailey, Washington, D. C. 


Congleton, New 


| that there 
| airplane and the airship some proportion 
of the 


- | the 
N. J., represented 


Philadelphia, and | 
Babbitt, Inc., | 


| flying 





According to information which 
reached the Department Justice, 
British steam trawler “Sebastopol” 
captured by a Coast Guard patrol boat in 
New York harbor with a cargo of 4,- 
821 cases of liquor. The criminal phase 
of this case has been to the 
United States Attorney Southern 
District of New York. 

The master of the shi 
bers of the crew 
released on bail 


of 


the 
was 


referred 


for the 


p and 15 
arraigned and 
future hearing. 
Steps have been taken intending to bring 
about the forfeiture of the 
Another report from New York states 
that a Government patrol boat sighted a 
vesesl coming into the harbor which re- 
sembled the suspected F steamer 
“Zelda.” She had “Susque- 
hanna” painted and on 
either side of her Upon board- 
ing the vesse: and propounding inquiries, 
it was disclosed that the correct name of 
the vessel was the “Zelda.” 
The vessel thereupon was 
the officers and 9 
rest, when it was 
plates had been torn 
identity. The cargo of 
sisted of eases of 
Another report from New York gin 
information 


the American 


mem- 
were 


fo. 


vessel. 


on 


bric 


and 
ar- 
disc 1 that name 
to hide her 
vessel con- 


liquor. 


seized 
under 
the 


crew 


regarding the activiti ge 


teamship “Ansénia,” 
which had been under surveillance 
Coast Guard officials. This vessel 
boarded by an officer of the Coast 
at a point near Staten Island. 


by 
was 
Guard 
tater 

Upon ivenihiadiak a large quant 
of liquor was found on board and t 
vessel was seized, together th. he 
cargo, and 35 men on board were pl laced 
under arrest. They were turned ovei 
the United States Attorney for the East- 
ern District of New York criminal 
prosecution. 

A demand for the forfeiture of 
sel and cargo is to be made as soon 
the appraisement of this value has been 
made. 


Wi 
to 


for 


the ves- 


as 


has | 





| Western Hemisphere 


Buys Largest Part 
Of Radio Exports 


‘North and South American 
Countries. Purchase $4,- 
600,000 of Total. 
‘Decrease This. Year 
| Canada Still 

Market Consumption Less 


Than 1926. 


than half of the American ex- 
radio apparatus in i926 were 


Leading Single 


More 
ports of 


sold in the Western Hemisphere, the De- | 


partment of Commerce through its Elec- 
trical Equipment Division, announced on 
September 20. The statement full 
follows: 


iy 
text 
radio 

dur- 
794,453 


The largest part of exports o 
from the United 
which amounted to $8, 
to points in the Wesiern 
North and South America 
1,600,000 of the total exports. 
America still leads among con 
tinents the purchases of American 
radio apparatus, although it took 
| 348,660 or 20 per cent less than 
in 1925, America took $1,260,023, 
21 more, but fourth 
in importance, Oceania was second with 
$1,950,656, 269,217 


Africa sixth 


oe caer States 
ing 1926, 
was consigned 
Hemisphere. 
bought $ 
North 
in 
$3.- 
worth 
South 
or ner cent in only 
Eutope third with $1 
211 and 


Asia fifth with $935 
| with $35 
C . which took 


1926 cor 


y $2,887,675 in 
ared with $3,700,000 the previ- 
a drop nearly $800,000, still 
the leading market, hav- 
bought m uli the 


£ ore 
Western 


ous year, of 
single 
than half of : 
€ xported the 


‘re countries. 


continues 
ing 
equipment 


Hemisphe 
Argentina, 


to 


Brazil, Chile and 


best 


Uruguay 
in 
and 
a large volume of 
expected the 
However, only 
American countries 
broadcasting service and 
t urchasing power of a 
large 1 majority of the population of these 
countrie Reception in general 
than in Central 
West Indies. 


be markets South 
America for 


all 


appear to 


our 


radio apparatus from 


indications busi- 


ness during re- 
a 
South 

adequ late 


s the 7 


much better 
1d the 


Mexico, 


ted 
America ar 
Ex} 
West 
slowly | 


is Tepe 


Central 
to be 


America 
es appear increasing 
t steadily and the 
States should do a reasonably good busi- 
ness with these during 1927, 
althoug ved, will 


the 


and 


countries 
belie 
count 
absence 


Stations, 


ales, it is never 


be very large on ac ot 


climatic conditions, 
tory 


of satisfac- 


broadcasting and the low 


the people. 


ng powe: 


United States Defends 


Position on Tariff Proposal 
[Contin 

bility of an 
goods, it was 
Secretary 
hope to the 
Claudel, that 
trade a ment 
uld 


than in 


Pau 
against 


ted from 
embargo 
stated. 
Kellogg 
French 


negot 


1] 
French 
\ 
has expressed 
Ambassador, 
iations 
between 
ake place 
Paris, 


regarding 
the 
in 


tries sho Washington 
rather it was stated. 


Growing y Oppor tunities for Employ ment 


In Field of Aeronauties Are Described 


| Assistant Secretary of Commerce Says Demand Will Rise 


for Pilots, Mechanics and Engineers. 


Predictior 
nautics and the airplane and airship 
dustry activities similar to 
have marked the progress of the auto- 
mobile used for pleasure and for 
transport both of passengers and mer- 
chandise, h some features of the rail- 
road service, made in a report 
issued by the Air Information Division, 
Department of Commerce, under the 
rection of the Assistant Secretary for 
Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken, Jr. 

Possibilities of aeronautics as a voca- 
tion for pilots, mechanics, engineers, and 
traffic experts are described in the 
report. 


in- 
those that 


as 


wit 
is 


di 


il- 


The report, in full text, follows 

“How to enter the field of aeronautic 
is a question which seems to be aver 
De 
the rapid growth of civil flight it is 
likely that the vacancies will aver 
number the applicants. 

Generally, it might be prophesied 
will come in the train of the 


spite 


out- 


1e activities that-have followed 
of the automobile 
for pleasure and for transport, 
passengers and merchandise, 
of the features of railroad service. 


More Pilots to Be Needed. 
will be an increasing demand 
o fly mail, express and passen- 
to time-table schedule the 
There will be pilots engaged 
miscellaneous air services such as 
schools, local and long distance 
sightseeing tours, ete. Industrial cor- 
porations will need cross-country pilots 
for the movement of executives about 
the country, and private owners of 
craft will need pilots in their 
travels. All of these phases of air traffic 
are already in existence in varying 
stages. There is available at the present 
time an ample supply of qualified pilots. 
Obviously, all the foregoing require 
a rather high degree of experience and 
ability. As the demand increases and 


san 
as used 
both of 
with 


progress 


for pilot S 
ger plan 
airways. 
in 


on 


as pilots advance to executive positions | 


there will be opportunities for those 
now learning to fly. In the meantime, 
graduates of flying schools must gain 


| experience in some way to meet Govern- 


licer secs 
for e: 


and 


ience 


mental requirements for 


the demand by employers 


| and skill. 


The present rate of pilots’ pay aver- 
ages from $35 to $100 a week. Schools 
of flying are scattered, about the coun- 

/ 


that there will come in aero- | 


just | 


not } 


some | 


air- | 


various 


and are advertised in 
cal magazines 
| rectories of the 
There is no 
Governmen 
engineering course in aeronautics. 
Army and Navy Train Pilots. 
Candidates with high school trai 
equivalent are eligible for military 
both ground and flying, 
Army Navy schools through 
ment in the service for the period 
training and acceptance of com- 
in the Reserves upon gradu- 
Fuli information may be had bv 
ing either the Chief of Air Corps, 
Munitions Bldg., or Chief Bureau 
Washington, 


the 
are listed 
industry. 
civilian 


acronaull- 


the 


or in di- 


agency of 


or 


at 


or 


a 
mission 
ation. 


wri 


Aeronautics, U. S. Navy. 
BD: €: 
Undoubtedly a greater number of 
quired. A general knowledge of eng 
may be had at many 
without the 


In 


visable 


ines 
schools 
aeronautical 
addition, or in any case, ad- 
to study the subject at home. 
The biblography of aeronautic'and other 
engines is large and m 1y books 
tainable at local libraries oz 
tained by libraries if there 
therefor. Of course, they may be pur- 
chased by the student from the publisher 
if 


industry. 


it 1s 


are ob- 
can be ob- 


is 


desired. 

Engine mechancis will be needed 
aircraft manufacturing plants, by 
panies operating 
individual owners, by ai 
their various minor 
stations and air 

| tography, 
taxi, 


com- 
private airplane 
rway operators at 
and major overhaul 
service operators 
dusting, sightseeing, 


touring, 
advertising, ¢étc.). 


Airplane mechanics, capable of making | 


all repairs and adjustments, rig eging, as- 
sembly, etc., will be required also. 
who are accomplished on both the engine 

and the airplane itself will, naturally, de- 

mand higher pay. , 

Undoubtedly the most 
getting this knowledge is in air- 
plane or engine plant or shop where 
there is continuous building going on, 

| supplemented by a reading course as 
mentioned above. There is also the cor- 
respondence course method. 

The present rate of pay runs from $25 
to $69 per week. 

Teach Acronautics. 
airship or airplane 
mands share of engineering in the 
design the vehicle. Changes in de- 

| sign and minor modifications, by original 

| manufacturer or the user..will. be num- 


practical Way 


of an 


Colleges 


The aircraft de 


ol 


adverse | 


{ 





—— 


Industries at Antioch 
_ College Support Students 


A business of about $30,000 was done 
in the past year by the Antioch Press, 
an industry of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, stated orally 
on September 20. 

By alternating in work and study, stu- 
dents at the institution may be self- 
supporting, the Bureau explained. It 
stated that other industries of the col- 
lege include the Antioch art foundry, 
where large figures .in bronze are cast; 
the Antioch shoe project, which cooper- 
ates in the manufacture of shoes for 
women; the Antioch bookplate enterprise, 
and a student publishing firm. 


President Designates 
Fire Prevention Week 


| October 9 to 15, Anniversary 


. | 
United 


the 

Paul | 
a i 
two coun- | 


the | 
t conducting ground, flying or,| 


ing | 


| experts. 


| doubtless 


of Chicago Fire, Set Aside 
by Proclamation. 


President Coolidge, in a proclamation 
September 20, designated the 
week of October 9-15 as Fire Prevention 
Week. 

The full text of the procianiation fol- 
lows: 


issued on 


it has been 


observe 


For a number of years 
custont as a nation to 
National Fire Prevention We 
in which the anniversary of 
Chicago fire of 1871 occurs. 
these periods public attention 
concentrated upon the seriousness of 
America’s fire-waste problem 
the schools, civic organizations, 
and other grou rt 
sults last year were | 
fying, for in 80 cities 
20,000 populatior 
luring the Week 
others the destruction by 
siderably than their 
age for the year. 
Reports the 


our as 


the great 


press, 
numerous 
of more than 
no 

tained and 
fire 
weekly ave 


Was 
less 
for current year indicate 
that progress being made 
ward checking this tremendous source 
of It is probable that more 
tention 
lem by public 
zens than 


ganizations, 


some is 


waste. 


spirited officials and citi- 
ever before. Numerous 


national and local, are de- 


voting much study and effort to it with | 


situa- 
there 
effort 


the 
that 
our 


results. However, 
remains acute 
no diminution in 
country 

Therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
dent of the United States of 
do hereby designate the week of October 
9 to, 15, 1927, as National Fire Preven- 
tion Week. Each community throughout 
the 
priate observance 
Week and make it the 
program to 
year. Special attention should 
voted to the prevention of 
districts and in our 
of their limit 
are * often at 


gratifying 
tion still 
should be 
to rid the 


so 


Fire 
starting p 


of 
int for 
a 
be de- 
fires in rural 
forests. 


the mercy of the flames 
when fire ginates. I recommend to 
all of our zens that they lay par- 
ticular emphasis upon the elimination 
of fire hazards in their homes and places 
of business, and I urge that State and 
local officials take steps to discover and 
remedy any defects which may exist in 
buildings frequented by the public. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the 
20th day of September, in the year of 
our.Lord one thousand nine 
and twenty-seven, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and fifty-second. 


ori 


e1u 


berless. A high school training is neces- 
sary here at the beginning. A number 
f colleges and universities are now pre- 
pared to grant degrees in aeronautic en- 
gineering. The course runs from two 
to four years. Present salaries range 


0 


| from $2,500 up, per year. 


It will be 
a 


anticipated that there will 
iderable field for air traffic 
Airway operators, touring 
agencies or service operators will 
such men. It will prob- 
ably be necessary to have a thorough 
knowledge of the economies of transpor- 
tation as a basis for the application of 


be 


cons 


airy 
all 


need 


| theory and pragtice to air transport. 


of | 
en- } 


gine and airplane mechanics will be re- | 


within and | 


a demand | 


at 


by | 


(pho- | 
| drafted the 


Those | 


The insurance field is open to men with 
insurance training who make a study 
air hazards and their relation to com- 
merce. The flight industry is interested 
in all phases of insurance. 


of 


} 
nas 


traffic. 
the 


in air 
air and 


an interest 
made by 


Banking 
Clearances 
banking expert has a new medium for 
the conduct business. Banks and 
their depositors are potential backers of 
the various i established and 
altered by the ait and the airship. 
Bankers are advisors to their clients and 
will their turn, advisors 
air and operations. 


are 
of 


dustries 


n 
investments 


require, on 


Engineers Needed. 

The demand for airports and the initi- 
ative of their preparation all 
the suggests the airport 
engineer. usual small local field has 
become for modern air traffic. 
The Department of Commerce has 
requirements of airports in 
the light of the present stage aero- 
nautics and suggested ways of meeting 
these. This and other available informa- 
tion is issued as a guide Wut it will prob- 
ably work out that an airport engineer, 
familiar with airport and air route op- 
eration, will be found worthy of his hire 
in actually applying knowledge to 


Airport 


citie in 
over country 


The 


obsolete 


of 


con- 


| struction. 


| portation, 


These are but a few of the possibil- 
ities. It is not unlikely that in the path 
ofsthe airplane and the airship there will 
follow many of the subsidiary activities 
which now serve other means of trans- 
whether commercial or private. 

There vet 
ships in operation in With 
the introduction of these into long-dis- 
tance air transportation an additional 
field is opened. Up-to-date books on air- 
ship design and operation are available. 


are as no commercial 


this country. 


alir- 


| eral of the 





k the week | 


During | 
has been | 


through | 


con- | 
‘r= | 
to- | 


at- | 
is being directed to this prob- | 


or- | 


of the menace of fire. | 
Presi- | 
America, | 


land should lay plans for art appro- | 
Prevention | 


continue thgoughout the 


Because | 
d protective facilities they | 
at Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. 


City of Washington this 


hundred | 


| spector 
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7 Colotiel W.C. ‘Rivers 


Is Assigned to Post 
Of Inspector General 


Designated to Succeed Maj. 
Gen. E. A. Helmick, Who 
Will Be Re tired. 


Cited in 


World War 


Awarded Distingushed Service 
Medal and French Croix 
de Guerre. 


Appointment of Colonel William C. 
Rivers, Department of the Inspector Gen- 
Army, to be Inspector Gen- | 
eral with rank of Major General, ef- 
fective September 27, was announced 
September 20 by the Department of War. 

Colonel Rivers’ appointment has been 
approved by President Coolidge on rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary War, 
Dwight F. Davis. He will succeed 
Major General Eli A. Helmick, who will 
retire September 27 upon reaching the 
statutory retirement age of 64, 

President Approves Appointment 





of 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The President hgs approved the 
ommendation of the Secretary of War 
the -appointment of Col. William C. 
Rivers, Inspector General’s Department, 
to be the Inspector General with the rank 
of major general, vice Maj. Gen. Eli A. 
Helmick, who will retire at the statutory: | 
age of 64 on September 27, 1927. 
* Colonel Rivers is now Inspector of the | 
Second Corps Area with station at Gov- 
ernors Island, New York. 

He was born on 


rec- | 


for 


January 11, 1866, in 
Fennessee and was appointed from that 
State to the Military Academy. 
uated in 1887 was 
Cavalry. 
After 
during 
service 


He grad- 


and signed to the 


a few years in the Middle eWst, 
which he participated in field 
incident to the Ghost Dance 
troubles among the Northern Cheyenne 
and Sioux Indians, Colonel Rivers re- 
turned to West Point as assistant to the 
Quartermaster two years until 1893. 
From 1895 to 1897 he was in charge of | 
the White Mountain Apache Indians. 
Veteran of Spanish War. 

He accompanied his regiment to Cuba 
1898. In 1899 he again was detailed | 
to'duty at the Military Academy, where 
he was Adjutant until 1903. 

From April, 1904, to March, 
cept for occasional periods for leaves of 
absence in the United States, Colonel 
Rivers served with the Philippine Con- 
stabulary successively as Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Inspector General and Assistant 
Chief of Constabulary. From May, 1912, 
to March, 1914, he commanded the Phil- 
ippine Constabulary of the District of 
Mindanao. 

Upon our entrance into the World War 
Colonel Rivers was assigned to command 
of the 18th Cavalry which was organized 
He con- ! 
tinued in command of the regiment after 
transformation into the 76th -Field 
Artillery which he accompanied overseas | 
in April, 1918. 

He commanded the regiment during its | 
service with the Third Division on the | 
Marne, at St. Mihiel and in the Meuse- | 
Argonne. As a regimental commander 
he was cited in order of the French Gen- | 
eral Headquarters and awarded the Croix | 
de Gurre with a star. 

American Citation. 

On October 1, 1918, he was appointed 
Brigadier General of the National Army 
and assigned to the 5th Field Artillery 
Brigade which command he retained un- 
til March, 1919. He was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal with the 
following citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and dis- | 
tinguished services. 

“As Commander of the 76th Field Ar- 
tillery he was a material factor in stem- 
ming the tide of the enemy’s advance 
during the Second Battle of the Marne. 

“Subsequently, upon being promoted to 
the grade of brigadier general he dis- 
played marked leadership and high mili- 
tary attainments in command of the 5th 
Field Artillery Brigade in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive.” 

After his return from France, Colonel 
Rivers was for about a year on duty in 
Texas, commanding first the BroWnsville 
District and later the 12th Cavalry. From 
March, 1920, to March, 19238, he was in 
command at Fort Myer, Virginia. 

He then was transferred to the In- | 
General’s Department and since | 
April, 19238, has been on his present as- 
signment as Inspector, 2nd Corps Area 


for 


in 


1914, ex- 
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| New Plan Is Adopted 


For Airws ay Inspee tion | 


Is Reallotted to 
sure Completion of Work 


Territory In- | 


in Short Period. 


Airway territory 


allotted 


inspection 
with materially reducc 
inspection and a plan of concentra- | 
tion adopted in an effort to speed up in- 
spection at a recent meeting of the in- | 
spection force in Washington, D. C., the 
Department of Commerce announced on 
September 20 through its aeronautics 
branch. The announcement continues: 

Certain inspectors, it decided at the 
meeting, will proceed directly to the 
territories allotted while a force of ap- 
proximately ten will proceed to the im- 
mediate vicinity of New York City for 
the purpose of concentrating on that 
district. 

As soon as the inspection work has 
been completed around New York City 
the men allotted that territory will re- 
main, while the rest of the force will 
go to the next immediate territory, 
where the same procedure will be fol- 
lowed. 


was 


1d areas 


re- 





This plan will result, it is believed, 
in concentration the work in each 
territory and insure the completion of 
inspection within a comparatively short | 
period, 


on 


| next of 


Tariff Commission 
Begins Sessions Again 


The United States Tariff Commission 
met September 20 in regular session for 
the first time since June 11, considering 
only administrative matters, it was an- 
nounced orally at the Commission. 

The American-Argentina production 
cost investigation covering corn and flax- 
seed was touched upon, it was said, but 
only to place on record the matter of 
obtaining these costs in this country. The 
Commission had previously voted to 
send its specialists into Argentina for 
these costs, Argentina being the princi- 
pal competing country, it was explained. 

The Commission at its next meeting, 
it was stated, will take up a number of 
important matters for the purpose of 
mapping out its program for this coming 
fall and winter. 


Aviation Accidents 
Involving Airplanes 


Of Navy Described | 


Search 


Made 


Flyer; Three 


for Missing 
*illed as Ma- 

‘alls in Mojave 
Desert. 


chine F 


reports on aviation accidents 


naval pers 


onnel had some pant 
were received by the Department of the 


Navy Sepvtember 


ing officers of two naval bases, the De- 


‘tment announced. 
The full text of the 
Admiral 
INE 


statement follows: 
M. 

‘emmander 
ait Squadrons of the battle fleet, 
has reported to the Navy Department 
that he has been informed by Mr. Ma- 
honey, the president of the Ryan Air- 
craft Company, of San Diego, builders 
of the Lindbergh and Jensen planes, that 


Rear Reeves, 


the 


Joseph 
United States 


Aire) 


of 


| the Jensen MGM plane with the Metro- 


Goldwyn lion as a passenger, has not 


| been heard from since leaving San Diego, 


Calif., on an attempted non-stop flight 
from California to New York City, and 
requests that a search by air be made. 

Planes Begin Search. 
reports also that the San-Diego 
air station sent two planes on a 
on the 18th to cover the terri- 
tory between San Diego and Yuma, Ariz. 
Two civilian planes are also reported as 
searching to the west of the mountains. 
Admiral Reeves states that he will not 
send additional planes at this time to 
join in the search but will hold two 
planes in readiness if later search 
deemed necessary. 

Rear Admiral Joseph M. Reeves, 
United States Navy, Commander of the 
Air Squadrons of the Battle Fleet, 
reported to the Navy Department that 
a plane en route from San Diego, Calif., 
to Spokane, Wash., with mechanics for 
the assistance of the naval aviatois en- 
tered in the national air races at that 
place crashed in the Mojave Desert about 
25 miles north of Palmdale, Calif. 
cording to eyewitnesses, 
are that the crash was 
trouble. 


He 
naval 
search 


a is 


due to 
Three Are Killed. 

The occupants of the plane were the 
pilot, Lieut. (j. g.) Alton A. Boothe, 
whose next of kin is his wife, Marion C. 
Boothe of 4429 Arista Drive, San Diego, 
Calif. The passengers were C. Sampson 
Harrison, aviation machinis’s mate, first 
class, whose next of kin is his father, 
M. F. Harrison, of 435 Ninth street, 
Griffin, Ga., and Kenneth M. McRae, 
aviation machinist mate first class, whose 
kin is listed as his 
Mrs. Kate Hatch McRae, of 638 North 
Alexandria street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
All were killed instantly. ° 

The bodies of the unfortunate airmen 
will be taken to San Diego, Calif. 

Commander A. C. Read, United States 
Navy, Commandant of the Naval Air 
Station at Hampton Roads, Va., has re- 


19 from the command. | 


has | 


Ac- | 
the indications | 
engine | 


mother, | 


| Validity of Municipal ® 
Zoning Ordinances 


Is Upheld by Court 


Measure Is Constitutional De- 
spite Depreciation of 
Value of Property. 


Factory Is Restricted 


Section Is Designated for In- 
dustrial Purposes and Later 
Is Reclassified. 


The municipal zoning ordinances of 
the City of Minneapolis, Minn., have re- 
cently been upheld, in several instances, 
by the decisions of the District Court for 
the District of Minnesota in two cases 
brought to test the constitutionality of 
the city regulations. 

Relying upon he recent decision of — 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Village of Euclid v. Am 
Realty Company, as well as other¥de- 
cisions, the court states that “any ques- 
tion as to the constitutionality of such 
a zoning ordinance as is before the court 
in this case, ‘in its general scope,’ has 
been laid at rest.” The mere fact that 
an ordinance is harsh and seriously de- 
preciates the value of property is not 
enough to establish its invalidity, it is 
said. 

Deciison Affects Factory. 

The complainants in the case of Amer- 
ican Wood Products et al. v. City of Min- 
neapolis et-al., according to the decision 
in that case, had established a factory 
in a section of the city which had been 
designated for industrial purposes. More 
than 10 years later, it is stated, the city 
passed a zoning ordinance restricting the 
district for multiple dwellings. 

The effect of this ordinance, it is ex- 
plained, was not to prohibit existing use 
of the factory but to prevent the com- 
plainant’s use of any of its unimproved 
property for the purpose of other fac- 
tory buildings or additions to its pres- 
ent factory. Nevertheless the court 
sustained the validity of the ordinance, 
since it’ was debatable whether the re- 
striction placed by the city on the use 
of the property “has no real or sub- 
stantial relation the public health, 
safety, morals, or to the general wel- 
fare.” 

In such an instance the court com- 
mented, where the ordinances, in prac- 
tical effect, seriously depreciate the 
value of property, an owner, “in common 
decency, should be compensated either by 
the municipality or by those whose 
property is specifically benefited.” 

Little Value As Residence. 

The property in question in the case 
of Loe v. City of Minneapolis, it is ex- 
plained in the decision in that case, was 
located on the corner of a _ residence 
street and a business street. It was said 
to be of little value as residence prop- 
erty, but valuable as a site for an oil 
filling station. The property under the 
ordinance was zoned as residence prop- 
erty. 

The question, the court found, as to 
whether it should be zoned as residence 
property or business property, is clearly 
open to debate, and therefore the court 
in this case also bases its opinion upon 
the recent decisions in similar cases by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The full text of the decision in the 
case of the American Wood Products 

Co. will be found on Page 10 of this 

issue. The full text of the decision 

in Loe v. Minneapolis will be printed 

in the issue of September 22. 
ported to the Navy Department that, 
on September 17, a seaplane piloted by 
C. H. Schmich, seaman second class, a 
reserve pilot, sank near Newport News, 
Va., as a result of a bad landing. There 
was no damage to the personnel and 
the plane was a total wreck, with the 
engine probably seriously damaged. 


to 
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Qidking it read: “An immigrant who was 


BA prretary of Labor to be reached after 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 
}— 


— 


Increasing Influx 


Of Mexican Labor 
Will Be Discussed 


Chairman of House Commit- 
tee on Immigration Will 
Attend Conference. 


Restriction Opposed 


Commercial Bodies of South- 
west Protest Application of 
Quota to Mexicans. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
the past fiscal year and that nonimmi- 
grant and nonquota classes of immigra- 
tion into this country were larger than 
ever before, and Mexicans, like Cana- 
dians, are exempt from the quota re- 
striction. 
Surreptitious Entries. 

“The increase in the number of Mex- 
#sans coming into the United States is 
+ marked that renewed agitation in 
favor of a quota for immigrants from 
Mexico is certain to result. Surreptitious 
entries from Mexico are running into 
rather large figures. There are said to 
be 250,000 Mexicans in Los Angeles 
County, California.” | 

He said it might be necessary to con- | 
sider in the Committee during the com- 
ing first session of the 70th Congress | 
the question of withdrawing the pre- | 
ferred status accorded Mexico. The cor- | 
ference of Representative Johnson with | 
the Nogales Chamber of Commerce, | 
which is one of a number of affiliated | 
commercial organizations on the border 
which were represented at the House | 
Committee on immigration hearings in | 
the last Congress and are opposed to put- | 
ting quota restrictions on Mexican labor, 
was arranged through Senator Ashurst | 
(Dem.), of Arizona, it was stated at the 
offices of the Committee. | 

Representative Free (Rep.), of San |} 
Jose, Calif., a majority member of the 
House Committee on Immigr ation, stated 
orally on September 20, that “‘one of | 
the matters to be taken up by the com- 
mittee early at the coming session will 
be the question of putting Mexicans un- 
der the quota ‘restrictions now applied 
to European countries. “The charitable 
institutions, jails, etc, on our side of 
the border,” he said, are being filled 
with Mexicans who drift into the coun- 
try, work a few tmonths and then be- | 
come dependent on charity. The cost of 
this to California is very great and 
in Texas it is worse. In my district, 
there is only a small number of Mexi- 
cans, who are used in our beet fields. | 
I am an immigration restrictionist and 
I believe in the protection of our own 
people and our own American labor. 
Judging from the attitude of the com- 
mittee, it is very probable that there will 
be some further restriction of the ad- 
mission of Mexicans into this country.” 

Views On Subject Differ. 

Members of Congress who have voiced | 
their views on the subject differ on 
the question and they and other wit- 
nesses, for organizations and otherwise 
who have appeared before the commit- 
tee in the past, have varying positions 
on the proposals that have been pending 
before the committee. Several bills were 
before the committee in the last Con- | 
gress and one or more of them will be 
reintroduced in the present Congress, 
according to their sponsors. With these 
bills as a basis the committee held hear- 
ings at the first session of the 69th 
Congress, on what its hearing report 
termed “seasonal agricultural laborers | 
from Mexico (House Immigration Com- | 
mittee Hearing No. 6917, 69th Con- | 
gress.) 

These bills achat House bill 6741 
by Representative Box (Dem.), of Jack- 
sonville, ‘Tex., and 7559 by Representa- 
tive Bacon (Rep.), of Westbury, N. Y., 
both members of the committee. 

The first proposed to amend the imni- 
gration act of 1924 by making its quota 
provisions applicable to Mexico, Cuba, 
Canada, and countries of continental 
America and adjacent islands. 

The second (the Bacon bill) proposed 

amend section 4 of the same law by 





born in the Dominion of Canada, New- 
foundland, the Republic of Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, the Canal Zone, or 
an independent country of Central or 
South America, and his wife and un- 
married children under 18 years of age, 
if accompanying or following to join 
him.” 
Provisions of Bills Differ. 

The Bacon bill, as interpreted 
testimony of Representative Box, who 
favored it in event ef failure of the 
committee to act on his own bill, would 
be to apply the quota restrictions of the | 
immigration law to Mexico and leave 
Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti, South 
American and adjacent islands without 
the quota restrictions. The Box bill, | 
Mr. Box said, would apply the quota re- 
strictions to all American countries, in- 
cluding Mexico. 

“There is a general proposition,” Mr. 
Box said, “to apply the quota to all 
independent American countries, whieh 
would place it on Mexico and most of the | 
South American countries but would 
exempt Canada and some of the West 
Indies.” 

There was also before the committee 
a bill by Representative Vincent (Rep.), 
of Saginaw, Mich. (House Bill 9036, 
69th Congress, Ist session), which would 
admit. labor to American farms by re- 
vising a proviso in section 3 of the 
immigration act of 1917 so as to read: 
“That skilled or agricultural labor, if 
otherwise inadmissible, may be imported 
if labor of like kind unemployed cannot 
be found in this country, and the ques- 
tion of necessity of importing such 
skilled or agricultural labor in any par- 
ticular instance may be determined by 
the Secretary of Labor upon the appli- 
cation of any person interested, such ap- 
plication to be made before such im- 
portation and such determination by the 


in | 


| gaged 


| in 


| igan, Utah and Missouri. 
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Longshoremen’s Act Found Inapplicable 


To Employer Engaged in Breaking Up Ship 


Employes’ Compensation Commission Rules That Work 
Cannot Be Classified as Maritime. 


An employer engaged in breaking up A 
a vessel to salvage the material is not 
subject to the Longshoremen’stMd Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act, and 
the United States Employes’ Compensa- 
tion Commission “will take no action to 
require him to secure the payment of 
compensation to his employes on such 
work,”’ the Commission has just ruled. 

In its decision the Commission states 
that @ vessel becomes a vessel as soon 
as it is launched, and continues 
a vessel until wholly incapable of navi- 
gation. The work of raising sunken 
vessels for salvage, it continues, is mari- 
time employment, but the employes en- 
in such work are not included 
within the meaning of the Art. How- 
ever, according to the Comm’ ion, if 
there be on board employes not mem- 
bers of the crew, such employes would 
be included within the provisions of the 
Act. . 

The full text of the decision, as made 
public by the Commission, follows: 

Employes working on the breaking up 
of a vessel for an employer who salvages 
the material for junk are not “employed 
maritime employment” within the 
meaning of that term as used in the 
Longshoremen’s and. Harbor Workers’ 


to be | 





Compensation Act. 

The question submitted is whether em- 
ployers, engaged in raising sunken ves- 
sels and in breaking up vessels for the 
purpose of selling the material for junk, 
come within the provisions of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 


| pensation Act and are required to secure 


payment of compensation to their em- 
ployes. 
Section 2 (4) of said Act provides: 
“The term ‘employer’ means an em- 
| ployer any of whose employes are em- 


| ployed in maritime employment, in whole 


or in part; upon the navigable waters of 
the United States( including any dry 
dock.)” 


Previous Opinion 
Relates to Question 

This section relates to employment 
upon navigable waters when such em- 
ployment is maritime. The Commission 


upon a barge or floating equipment ona 
navigable river are not in maritime em- 
ployment when engaged in the construc- 
tion, demolition, or repair of a bridge 
over such river. Opinion No. 10, Septem- 
ber 8, 1927. 

The work of raising sunfen vessels 
for the purpose of restoring them to use 
as vessels or for the purpose of break- 
ing them up is maritime employment, 
but the employes engaged in such work 
are no doubt masters and members of 
the crews of the vessels engaged in the 
work, and they are not included as em- 
ployes under the Longshoremen’s Act. 
If there be on board the vessels engaged 
in this work employes not members of 
the crew, they would come within the 
Act -as employes employed in maritime 
employment. 

For the reasons stated and on the 
authorities referred to therein, the Com- 
mission has approved an opinion that 
the construction of vessels is not mari- 





Bay City, Mich, in advocating the Vin- 
cent bill, has advised the committee that 
without the Mexican labor it probably 
would have been necessary to close every 
sugar factory in his district. 

Objections to Quota. 

During the hearing Representative 
Dickstein (Dem.), of New York City, 
suggested to Mr. Woodruff, “why not 
put Mexico under a quota and let the 
labor come in?” 

To this Mr. Woodruff replied that 
there would be complications with our 
‘diplomatic relations with countries in the 
western hemisphere. Chairman Johnson 
said that Mr. Dickstein’s statement and 
Mr. Woodruff’s reply “leads exactly to 
the situation that confronts the com- 
mittee.” “The best analysis we can 
make of these various proposals,” he 
added, “is that countries of this lem- 
isphere be placed on a quota and that 
we then meet that heavy restrictive 
quota by exemptions in the contract 
labor laws not only for skilled labor but 
for agricultural labor also.” 

Backed, he said, by credentials as rep- 
resenting the California Federated Farm 
Bureau and the Califernia Development 
Association, S. P. Frisselle, of Kearney 
Park, California, said that he repre- 
sented 20 States interested in agricul- 
ture in a protest against the Box Bill. 

“California’s agricultural program 
cannot continue,” he said, “without man 
power and from the .south is the only 
possibility we know of where man power 
is available to our intensified farming. 
You know the raisin story, where it 
takes thousands of hands to harvest the 
raisin crop and the grape crop and the 


; grapes that come here for your consump- 


tion are picked by Mexicans, 
has to be pickéd by hand. We must have 
labor; the Mexican seems to be the only 
available source of supply.” 


The cotton 


Business Bodies Unite. 

Speaking for what he described as “a 
little federation of the commercial or- 
ganizations up and along the border, 
known as the American Border Chamber 
of Commerce, D, A. Bandean, of E] Paso, 
Texas, who said Mexicans constitute one- 
half of the population of El Paso, said 
the organization had affiliations of 
“Something like 84 different commercial 
and business organizations” on the Mex- 
ican border and these organizations 
would not like to see Mexico put on the 
quota basis and would like some relief 
from the present immigration laws. The 
organizations included a large number 
of other chambers of commerce and 
other organizations in Texas, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Mich- 
Many others 





full, hearing and an investigation into 
the facts of the case.” 


Representative Woodruff Rep.) of | 


aga ane st res triedion 


nave presented their views for and 


Mexican labor to 


the past, 


OL 


has expressed the opinion that employes | ‘ 
and immediately connected with naviga- 


| 


| 
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time employment within the meaning of 
the Longshoremen’s Act and it is equally 
well settled that contracts for the 
pair of vessels are maritime contracts. 
Opinion No. 7, September 2, 1927. It 
was also said in opinion No. 4, 


tember 1, 1927, that “the construction 
of these booms or rafts and their break- 
ing up is not maritime employment.” 


re- 


A vessel becomes a vessel as Soon as 
she is launched, and continues to be a 
vessel until wholly incapaable of navi- 
gation; and admiralty jurisdiction ex- 
tends to torts for which the vessel 
responsible during that term of its ex- 
istence. Tucker v. Alexandroff, 183 QD. 
S. 424; Grant Smith-Porter v. Rohde, 
257 U. S. 469; Pacific American Fish- 
eries v. Hoof, 291 Fed. 306; The C. H 
Northam, 181 Fed. 983. These cases, 
however, did not involve the question 
now under consideration. 


is 


Contract for Repairs 
Declared Maritime 

A contract for repairs is maritime, 
even though involving extensive changes 
of structure, The New Bedford Dry 
Dock Co. v. Purdy, 258 U. S. 96, in 


which case there is cited with approval 


The Grace 
in which 


ee Vv. 
No. 


the case of United 
Meade, Fed. Cas. 
it was said: 

“Where no piece of the timber of an 
old vessel is used without being first dis- 
located and then replaced, where no set 
of timbers are left together intact in 
their original positions, but all the tim- 
bers are severally taken out, refitted, and 


423 
5423, 


then reset, there we have avery different | 
That is a case of vessel rebuilt.” | 


case, 

It is clear that a contract for taking 
apart or breaking up a vessel would not 
be a maritime contract, if one for taking 
apart and putting together again would 
not be. In the case of Thomas Towboat 
Co. v. the Francis McDonald, 254 U. S., 
242, it was said. 

“The doctrine is now firmly established 
that contracts to construct entirely new 
ships are non-maritime because not 
nearly enough related to any rights and 


| duties pertaining to commerce and nay- 


igation. It is said that in no proper 
sense can they be regarded as directly 


tion or commerce by water.” 


These authorities relating to mar itime | 


ev 


Sep- | 


WEDNESDAY, 


S DAILY: 


contracts do not, however, determine the 
question Whether employes engaged in 
breaking up a vessel on navigable waters 
or in dry dock are in maritime employ- 
ment. The subject of maritime torts has 
been invoived in many court decisions. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 


has ruled that in matters of contract 
the nature of the contract determines 
whether it is within admiralty jurisdic- 
tion while in matters of tort the lo- 
cality, governs. 


Commission to Accept 
Principles Fixed by Court 


| Although it is probable that the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act will bring before the court 
a somewhat different situation relating 
to redress for injuries sustained in mari- 
time employment than has been pre- 
sented in the past, the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Comnission, 
charged with the administration of that, 
Act, finds it necessary to adhere as 
nearly as may be to the principles an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court in cases 
| arising in admiralty and to apply such 
principles in the interpretation of the 
new Act in any case where it believes 
those principles are applicable until the 
law is construed by the courts. 


In considering the present question 
it is constrained to hold that, if the 
construction of a vessel does not in- 
volve a maritime contract and is with- 
out the jurisdiction of an admiralty 
court as has been so consistently de- 
cided by the highest courts, the break- 
ing up Of a vessel for the salvaging of 
the materials of which it is constgucted, 
thus permanently destroying it as a ves- 
sel, does not involve a maritime contract. 


Without attempting a comprehensive 
de finition of the term “maritime employ- 
ment” as used in the Longshoremen’s 
Act, the Commission believes that such 
employment does not include the work 
of breaking up a vessel, and it is well 
established that all service aboard a 
ship in navigable waters is not mari- 
time service within the jurisdiction of 
admiralty. The Milwaukee, 15 Fed. (2d), 
886; The Fortuna, 206 Fed., 573; 
cific” American Fisheries v. Hoof, 
Fed., 306. 

It is concluded that an employer en- 
gaged in breaking up a vessel to salvage 
the material is not subject to the Act 
and the United States Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission will take no ac- 
tion to require him to secure the pay- 
ment of compensation to his employes 
on such work. His liability to pay com- 
pensation under the Longshoremen’s Act 
must be determined when an employe 
presents a claim for the benefits allowed 
* the Act. 
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President Has Accepted 
Invitation to Pittsburgh 


President Coolidge has accepted an 
invitation to attend the Founder’s Day 
celebration of the Carnegie Institute, to 
be held at Pittsburgh on October 13, 
it was stated orally at the White House 
on September 20. 

At the same time, it was announced 
for the President, he will be unable to 
attend the Centenary Exhibition and 
Pageant of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
which opens at Baltimore, Md., 
on September 24. Mr. Coolidge also, it 


was stated, hardly expects to visit Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., where he has been in- 
vited to speak at the convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


road, 





Traffic Manager Named 


For District of New York | 


[Continued from Page 1} 


had been appointed agentjfor the Fleet | 


Corporation at Shanghai. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The appointment of G. B. Moore, at 
present traffic manager of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation for Europe, to be 
traffic manager of the New York dis- 
trict, effective October 1, was approved 
by the Shipping Board today. Mr. 
Moore succeeds E. J. Freeze, who has 
resigned, effective on that date. 


The vacancy created by Mr. Moore’s 
transfer will be filled by the transfer of 
W. A. Spencer, manager of the Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean trades division 
of the traffic department at Washington. 

The Board today also approved the 
appointment, by transfer, of B. Y. Mar- 
tin, assistant manager of the Agree- 
ments and Adjustments Division, Opera- 
tion Department, to fill the position of 
agent for the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion at Shanghai, China. He succeeds 
W. I. Eisler, who resigned on July 19. 

Mr. Martin is a native of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and has been in the employ 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation since 
February, 1919. He has represented the 
Fleet Corporation in Europe and in Cuba 
during his time of service. 


Mr. Spencer is a native of Topeka, 
Kans. He has been associated with the 
Fleet Corporation for approximately 
eight years, during which time he has 
held positions, in Europe and in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. 
tion since early in 1920. 
of Kansas City, Mo. 


Moore has been with the Corpora- 
He is a native 


| The President's Day | 


At the Executive Offices. 
September 20, 1927, 


10:30 a. m. Reguwiar 

meeting of the Cabinet. 
3:30 p.m. Dr. Fransico A. Lima, newly 

appointed Minister of El Salvador, called 


at the White House to present his cre- 
dentials. 

Remainder of the day engaged with 
secretarial staff answering mail corre- 


semi-weekly 





spondence. 


| Costs Found Higher - 
At Smaller Colleges 


| Survey Made of Institutions 
for Training of 
Teachers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is absolutely correct is of no significance, 
since the results ought to be as good in 
one institution as in another. 


Single Basis Used. 

The enrollments at the end of the sec- 
ond week were multiplied by the number 
of weeks in the term or semester, and 
all were reduced to the basis of a 36- 
week year. For example, 100 students 
for a 20-week session and another 100 

for a second 20-week session were com- 

puted to amount to 111.1 students for a 

36-week year, and 100 students for a 9- 
| week summer session were taken as 25 

students for a 36-week year. Students 
lin practice and observation schools were 

omitted where it was possible to make 
such omission, and no school is included 
| in this report unless it is quite clear that 
| such students are omitted. No data 
were gathered concerning part-time stu- 
dents, and therefore no adjustments are 
; made for those not enrolled for full-time 
| work. Students in extension courses and 
| 





correspondence courses are omitted. 

In computing costs only 
penditures are included. All payments 
for sites, buildings, and contents are 
omitted. Current expenses include sal- 
aries and expenses’ of administrators, 
deans, teachers and instructors; pay- 
ments for textbooks and supplies met 
by the institution; cost of operation of 
the plant, wages of -janitors and other 
caretakers, fuel, light, water and jan- 
itor’s supplies; maintenance, cost of up- 
and _ replacements; 


current ex- 


_| keep, repairs, ex- 
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penses of auxiliary agencies, libraries, 
athletics, printing, health and lecture 


courses; and fixed charges, such as rent, 
interest and insurance. Because of the 
existence of different accounting systems 
in the various schools, it is not possible © 
at this time to give comparable per 
capita costs under the various headings 
mentioned above. 


Some institutions have dormitories 
and some do not. It is not possible to 
give the cost of dormitories separate 
from other costs. No estimates are pos- 
sible for the cost of maintaining model - 
schools, nor of correspondence and ex- 
tension courses. 


Data Given for 90 College. 


Data are given showing for 90 teach- 
ers’ colleges the average annual enroll- 
ment,. the total current expense for the 
school year, and the cost per student 
enrolled upon a 36-week year basis, 
Annual enrollments range from 155 stu- 
dents in the New Mexico State Teach-' 
ers’ College to 3,604.3 in the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College. Per capita costs in 
institutions under public control range 
from $94.23 in the East Central State 
Teachers’ College of Oklahoma to 
$619. 35 in the New Mexico State Teach- 
ers’ College. 


Per capita costs are higher in the 
smaller institutions. In those schools 
having 400 students or less, the average 
per capita cost is $431.51; 401 to 600 
students, $346.48; 601 to 800 students, 
$258.22; 801 to 1,000 students, $264.94; 
1,001 to 1,200 students, $235.29; 1,201 
to 1,700 students, $182.72; and with 
1, 701 or more sttdents, $228.33. The 
average expenditure per pupil in teache 
ers’ colleges is about $296, the median 
cost is $269, and the modal cost is $243. 

The average annual enrollments, total 
current expenditures, and per capit® 
costs for 93 State normal schools are 
shown. The smallest enrollment is in 
the Spanish-American Normal School of 
New Mexico, 65.2 students; and the 
largest is in the State Normal School 
at Indiana, Pa., where the total annual 
enrollment is 1,420. Per capita costs 
range from $62.26 in the Georgia Nor- 
mal and _ Agricultural College to 
$1,307.79 in the State Normal School 
at Cheyney, Pa. In institutions having 
100 or loss students the average per 
capita cost is $626.21; in those with 
101 to 200 students,- $439. 25; 201 to 
300 students, $318.65; 301 to 400 stu- 
dents, $293.31; 401 to 500 students, 
$295.54; 501 to 600)students, $308.51; 
601 to 700 students, $279.43; 701 to 
800 800 students, $389.21; and those 
with more than 800 students, $258.36. 
The average cost per pupil for the 93 
institutions is approximately $328, the 
median is $303 ,and the mode is $249, 


The beauty of this improved instrument 
board, the quality and style of the instru- 
ments themselves—typify the luxury and 
refinement which characterize every de- 
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Veterans’ Bureau Revises Rules 
On Release of Psychotic Patients 


Federal Hospitals Not to Be Regarded as Au- 
thorized Generally to Keep Beneficiaries 
Against Their Wills. 


: =. . 


A general order outlining the policy 
of the eVterans’ Bureau in the treatment 
and handling of psychotic patients, and 
governing their admission to and dis- 


| 


gional attorneys will be consulted be- 
fore forwarding such recommendations. 
6. Upon completion of the form which 


| is appropriate in the individual circum- 


charge, parole, and elopement from hos- | 


pitals under the jurisdiction of the Vet- 
erans‘ Bureau, has been promulgated by 
the Director of the Bureau, Frank T. 
Hines, to become effective September 
30. The general order, made 
September 20, supersedes other regula- 
tions on the subject. 


public | 


+ sponsible 


The order states that hospitals under | 
the control of the Bureau used for the | 
care and treatment of psychotic bene- | 


ficiaries “will not, in general, be re- 
garded as institutions authorized to re- 
tain such beneficiaries against 
wishes or the desires of their guardians, 
relatives, or other responsible repre- 
sentatives.” 

The full text of the 
(No. 831-A) follows: 

The following General Order is hereby 
promulgated, effective September 30, 
1927, for observance by all officers and 
employes of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau: 

1. Hospitals under control and juris- 
diction of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau which are used for the care and 
treatment of psychotic beneficiaries will 
not, in general, be regarded as institu- 
tions authorized to retain such benefic- 
jaries against their wishes or the de- 
sires of their guardians, relatives or 
other responsible representatives. The 
Bureau may, if facilities are feasibly 
available and the claimant is legally en- 
titled thereto, accept for hospitalization 
a veteran committed through a court 
of competent jurisdiction only after the 
commitment has been found for the best 
interests of the beneficiary or the com- 
munity. 

2. The United States Veterans’ Bureau 
will not initiate action for transfer to a 
hospital under its control and jurisdiction 
of a veteran who is being held by civil 
authorities on charges of crime or mis- 
demeanor, because of representations by 
interested persons that the veteran was 
insane at the time of committing the 
offense, was therefore irresponsible, and 
should be taken over for treatment by 
the Bureau. The Bureau will accept 
veterans for hospitalization in such cases 
only after all of the following conditions 
have been met: The question of the 
veteran’s responsibility has been settled 
by the court; the release of the veteran 
by the court is unconditional, and with 
the stipulation that the Bureau, if it hos- 
pitalizes the veteran, will in no way be 
responsible for his subsequent surrender 
to the court; the appropriate form of 
application for hospitalization is exe- 
cuted; hospitalization is considered nec- 
essary, and there are facilities feasibly 
available. 


general order 


Examination to Be Given 

For Psychotic Disorders 

_ 8. Claimants or beneficiaies applying 
for, or considered by physicians of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to be in 
need of hospitalization for a mental dis- 
order previously diagnosed or at 
present suspected, will always be given 
such’ sufficiently careful physical and 
mental examination as will indicate not 
only the need for hospitalization but 
also establish, fully or tentatively, a 
diagnosis of a present psychosis, and an 
opinion as to competency or incompe- 
tency. These examinations will usually 
be made by the Bureau’s physicians, but 
satisfactory reports of examinations by 
other reputable physicians may be ac- 
cepted as justifying h alization of 
the claimant or beneficiary by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. 

4. After completion of this examina- 
tion, a psychotic claimant or beneficiary 
will be admitted to a hospital under con- 
trol and jurisdiction of the Bureau only 
after completion of the required Ap- 
plication Form 2674-A or Form 2674-B. 
All other forms now in use by field sta- 
tions for similar purposes will be dis- 
continued, and only the forms here au- 
thorized will in the future be used in 
effecting . hospitalization of psychotic 
claimants or beneficiaries. Pending the 
printing of a Central Office stock of 
these forms to meet field requisitions 
therefor, field stations will supply 
themselves with sufficient mimeographed 
copies to meet needs. 

5. These forms will be cxecuted in 
duplicate at the field station contacted 
by the applicant or his guardian, near- 
est relative, or the responsible repre- 
sentative, when requesting hospitaliza- 
tion. Form 2674-A (voluntary appli- 


cation) will be executed only when the | 


examination called for in Paragraph 3 
shows competency. If there is any doubt 
on this point, the field station ‘will re- 
quire execution, instead, of Form 2674- 
B, to be signed by the guardian, a rel- 
ative, or a responsible representative, 
with preference in the order named. A 
responsible representative 
friend, or a police officer, or other pub- 
lic official, in cases where an insane, 


been taken into temporary custody by 
local police. 


in the discharge of 
last paragraph of 
stricken out. 

The execution of these forms will be 


a publie duty, the 
such form will be 


claimant or beneficiary is committed to 
a hospital in accordance with the laws 
of the State, and this exception will 'in- 
clude those of the Bureau's hospitals 


sure requiring commitment. It is pos- 
sible that the laws of some States may 
require modification of the wording in 
the forms. 
vised, recommendation will be made by 


tive to the necessary change, the reason 
fer which must be made clear. 


If Form 2674-B, referred | 
to, is executed by an officer or individual! | 


their | 


| gional 
which the beneficiary was hospitalized, | 
and the proper <civil authorities of the ! 


| fice 


} necessary, |} 
may be a| 


| provided hy 


: ; later retun 
incompetent claimant or beneficiary has | 


If a field station is so ad- | 


Charge 
Re- | 


stances, the original copy will be for- 
warded to the hospital to which admis- 
sion of the patient is being made, in 
the same envelope with the lower half 


of the Hospital Admission Card (Form ; 


2557). If application for admission is 
made, in emergency, by the patient him- 
self or his guardian, relative, or re- 
representative, to a United 
States Veterans’ Hospital, the Medical 
Officer in Charge will have the appro- 
priate form executed in, duplicate and 


will retain the original, but in promptly ! 
requesting a Hospital Admission Card | 


(Form 2557) from the regional office of 


the territory in which the hospital is | 


located, formally authorizing the ad- 


| mission, he will send to the regional 
| office the duplicate copy of the form 
| that has been executed and the original 


will be retained by him. The request 
upon the regional office for the Hospital 
Admission Card must be accompanied 


by the fullest possible papers and data | 
obtained from the patient or his guard- | 


ian, relative, or representative, thereby 
enabling the regional office to 
eligibility for hospitalization. The re- 
gional office copy of the appropriate 
form will be attached to the retained 
copy of the Hospital Admission Card 


and forwarded through the Regional At- | 
subse- | 
Section | 
case | 


notation and 
file or 
the 


torney for proper 
quent filing in the case 
202 (10) treatment file, as 
may be. 
Procedure Specified 
For Release of Patients 
7. When release from a United States 
Veterans’ Hospital is requested by, or 
in behalf of, a psychotic 
committed by a court, the 
cer in Charge will immediately communi- 


cate with the guardian, nearest relative, | 
| or responsible representative upon whose } 
| application hospitali 
| was effected, and will explain the pa- | 


ion of the patient 


tient’s condition, will advise whether or 
not release would be in the 
event 


statement that in the 


representative concerned will 
for ‘his subsequent care and treatment. 

If the guardian, relative, or repre- 
sentative refuses to assume such charge 
(or in cases where none of these persons 
can be located), and the patient con- 
tinues to insist 
Attorney for from 


the State 


said State will be at once notified that 
the patient demands release and that 
the Bureau is 
him. After this notice is 
proper civil authorizties, the 
Officer in Charge will return the 
tient, with such attendance as is neces- 


given the 


sary, to that point to which transporta- | 
tion can be furnished in accordance with ! 


Bureau regulations, and which has been 


arranged as the place where the patient | 
will be delivered to the civil authorities. | 
being | 
competent, admission to hospital was ef- | 


In cases where, the applicant 
fected by execution of Form 2674-A, and 
the patient subsequently requests re- 
lease, he will be discharged if competent. 
If his condition has altered for the worse 
and he is considered as incompetent at 
time he insists upon release, 
discharge will be effected in the manner 
provided in this paragraph for incom- 
petent patients, i. e,, an effort 
made to have the nearest relative or a 
responsible representative accept re- 
sponsibility for 
This failing, the 
over to 
the S 
ized. 

8. When reiease 


der the cor 


the 


he proper civil authorities of 
tate from which he was hospital- 


from-a hospital un- 
1 and jur tion of the 
United St Veterans’ Bureau, other 
than a U d States Veterans’ hospital, 
is requested by or in behalf of a psy- 
chotice benefic 
cer or Superintendent of such hospital 
will immediately notify the regional of- 
whic authorized 
That office will at once take the 
outlined in paragraph 7, acting in 
operation with the head of the 
concerned. 
9. Inthe 
incompetent patient admitted to 
a United States veterans’ hospital 
through « ution of Form 2674-B, and 
not through commitment under State 
statutes, the Medical Officer in Charge 
will at one 
person, relative, or 
requested ad 
will advi 
talization is considered necessary in the 
interests of the patient and society. If 
the guardian, relative, or representative 
is advised that further hospitalization is 
e will be also asked to state 


co- 


representative who 
1ission of the patient, and 


whether he 
has already returned or 
to his home, readmitted to 
the hospital. If consent to rehospitaliza- 
tion is given by the guardian, relative, or 
representative, the Medical 
Charge, upon receipt of information that 


the patient has arrived home, will make | 


all arrangements for return of the pa- 


tient to hospital, in accordance with the | 


U ¢ | authority in Section 8000 of Regulatic 
unnecessary in those cases in which the | ee 


99, and will secure’from the guardian, 
relative, or representative a newly ex- 


; ecuted Form 2674-B. 


If, following elopement, the patient is 


, ‘ apprehended by police and is held not on ! 
which are operating under State licen- | : 


charge of crime or misdemeanor but in 
temporary custody ‘as insane, the Medi- 
cal Officer in Charge, upon being in- 
formed, will notify the guardian, rela- 
tive, or representative, and rehospitaliza- 


| tion being accepted. and a new Form 
the station head, to Central Office, rela- 


2674-B executed, the Medical Officer in 
will arrange with the regional 
office concerned for release of the eloped 


decide ; 





beneficiary not | 
Medical Offi- | 


patient’s | 
| best interest, and will secure a written | 
of release | 
| of the patient the guardian, relative, or 

assume | 
charge of the patient and be accountable | 


upon release, the Re- | 


not authorized to retain | 


Medical 
pa- | 


his i 
will be | 


his care after discharge. | 
patient will be turned | 


ary, the Commanding Offi- | 


hospitalization. : 
action | 


hospital | 


event of the elopement of an | 


notify the guardian of the | 


him whether further hospi- | 


wishes the eloped patient, | 


Officer in ! 
patient by the local police, and will then 
effect return of the patient to hospital. 
10. 
patient as described in paragraph 9, the 
guardian of the person, relative, or rep- 
resentative, when advised of the neces- 
sity for further hospital, treatment re- 
fuses it, but agrees to accept full re- 
sponsibility for further custody of the 
patient, the Medical 
will discharge the patient into the cus- 
tody of the guardian, re'ative, or repre- 
sentative. 
representative 
and also refuses responsibility for fur- 
ther custody, the civil authorities of the 
State of patient’s residence will be com- 
municated with, informed of the circum- 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
T never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 

1909-1913 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
Prestdent of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 
s'ens here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Federal Sérviee Instructs Rural Publie on New 


Methods in Agriculture and Home Economics 


Topic 23—Acriculture 


Seventh Article—Agricultural Extension Service. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finanee; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science: twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
Indian Affairs; twenty-second, Aeronautics. 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
ties in connection with Agriculture. 


By C. W. Warburton, 


Director of Extension Work, Department of 
Agriculture. 


HE work of the Department of Agriculture is 
classified in three major groups of activities— 
seientific research, regulation or law enforce- 
ment, an dextension. The extension activities 
ave under the supervision of the Director of Extension 
Work, whose duties include the formulation and estab- 
lishment of plans and policies affecting extension work, 
correlation of such activities in the bureaus of the 
Department, and the arrangement of cooperation with 
other depastments or branches of the Government, 


State agencies, etc. 


The director also approves for issuance statements, 
orders, circulars, and bulletins concerning extension 
activities, and has charge of all matters affecting ex- 
tension personnel. He has administrative charge of 
the Extension Service of the Department, which is 
composed of the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, 
the Office of Motion Pictures, and the Office of Ex- 
hibits. 

The Office of Cooperative Extension Work is the 
agency which carries to the rural public the latest 
information on agriculture and home economics re- 
sulting from the research of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State experiment stations. It is an 
enterprise in which the Department of Agriculture, 
the State colleges of agriculture and the counties co- 
operate. 


Federal cooperation is a for in the Smith- 
Lever Act approved May 8, 1914, the present Federai 
contribution to extension work being slightly more 
than $7,000,000 annually. The Smith-Lever Act is one 
of the 50-50 or dollar-matching acts which requires 
the cooperating States or agencies within the States 
to contribute an amount equal to the Federal allot- 
ment. The States and counties, however, have gone 
much farther than is necessary to meet this require- 
ment, as they now expend approximately $12,500,000 
on extension work. 

* 
N each State the extension service centers at the 

State college of agriculture and is supervised by a 
director. of extension appointed by the governing board 
of the college. Under his direction the necessary as- 
sistants, supervisors, specialists, and county extension 
workers are employed. The extension forces consist 
of about 3,500 men and women county agents and as- 
sistant agents, 900 specialists, and 400 administrative 
and supervisory workers. 


County agricultural agents are employed in about 
2,800 agricultural counties in the United States, and 
home demonstration agents in about 900 counties. Ex- 
tension work in the counties is for the most part con- 
ducted by the agents with groups organized op a com- 
munity basis. 


The extension program in-the county is planned by 
the agent in consultation with the leading farmers and 
farm women from the various communities. Decision 
is made as to the most important changes which need 
to be made in the agriculture and rural life of the 
county and the work of the extension agents is di- 
rected toward the making of these changes. 


If, for instance, the growing of an increased acreage 
of alfalfa for forage for dairy cows is agreed upon as 
desirable, one of the important projects of the ex- 
tension agent will be to conduct demonstrations in al- 
falfa growing so that the dairy farmers may learn at 
first hand just what is necessary in order to produce 
this crop under their conditions. Representative farm- 
ers will be selected in the various communities to con- 
duct the demonstrations under the supervision of the 
county agent, who will provide the demonstrators with 
information as to preparation of land, time and method 
of seeding, sources of seed, and other necessary items. 
Later in the year when the alfalfa is growing success- 
fully a neighborhood meeting will be called by the 
county agent, at which the agent and the farmer con- 
ducting the demonstration will explain just what has 


been done in the growing of the crop. Similarly, 
demonstrations may be conducted in the spraying of 
fruit trees to control diseases and insect pests, the 
feeding of dairy cattle, culling of poultry, construction 
of poultry houses, and so on through the whole range 


of agricultural operations. 
* * Bd 


TPHE work .of the home demonstration agents is pri- 

marily along the lines of home management, cloth- 
ing, foods and nutrition, and, in some sections, garden- 
ing and home dairying. Home management includes 
replanning the home, particularly the kitchen, to en- 
able the housewife to do her work more easily, quickly 
and effectively, refurnishing the home to make it more 
attractive, and introducing labor-saving conveniences 
such as running water. 


The foods and nutrition project includes the plan- 
ning of meals to provide a balanced diet for the 
family, direction in proper preparation of foods, preser- 
vation of fruits and vegetables for use when a fresh 
supply is not readily available, and instruction in the 
care and feeding of children. 

< ~« te 


The clothing project includes instruction in the 
home construction of garments, selection of materials, 
proper choice of shoes, and other items of a similar 
nature. 


In addition to the home demonstration work con- 
ducted by agents resident in counties, many women 
are reached in counties where home demonstration 
agents are not employed through.the training of local 
leaders by specialists who go out from the State col- 
lege of agriculture. These local leaders in turn trans- 
mit the information given them to groups in their 
home communities. 

NE of the very important phases of extension work 

is that with the boys’ and girls’ 4-H clubs. These 
clubs promote the training of the head, heart, and 
hand, and the improvement of health, hence the 4-H 
designation. The club members feed a pig or a calf, 
grow an acre of corn or cotton, can fruits and vege- 
tables, make their own clothes, and conduct a wide 
variety of other projects under the supervision of the 
county extension workers and the local leaders. 


At community meetings, fairs, and similar occa- 
sions the club members conduct demonstrations of good 
practices in agriculture and home economics which 
are frequently effective in bringing these practices to 
the attention of adults who would not otherwise be 
reached. Boys and girls in 4-H clubs learn to conduct 
meetings in a parliamentary way, to speak before their 
fellows or before the public without embarrassment, 
to work together and to play together. Many club 
members have been able to provide funds for their 
further education and for other desirable purposes as 
a result of their club projects. 
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The specialist employed by the State extension 
services bears the same relation to the county agri- 
cultural or home demonstration agent that the spe- 
cialist in human medicine bears to the general prac- 
titioner. The specialist in dairying, for instance, takes 
to the county agents in his State the latest informa- 
tion on dairy production and management and aids 
them in promoting the dairy projects in their counties. 


In counties where resident agents are not em- 
ployed, particularly in the home demonstration field, 
the specialists often train groups of local leaders who 
in turn transmit the information given them to groups 
in their own communities, either of adults or of boys 
and girls. 

HE Office of Motion Pictures is the largest producer 

of educational films in the United States. It pro- 
duces and circulates films on all phases of the work 
of the Department of Agriculture. They include such 
subjects as insect and disease control, road building, 
protection of the forests against fire, the best methods 
of crop and livestock production, and the installation 
of home conveniences. 


These films are shown to the public by Department 
employes, cooperative extension agents, teachers in 
the public schools, and many other agencies. No 
charge is made for the use of the films other than the 
cost of transportation. 


The Office of Exhibits portrays the work of the De- 
partment at State and interstate fairs and expositions. 
It also prepares the Department’s exhibits for show- 
ing at expositions in foreign countries when such show- 
ing is authorized by Congress. 

During the past year, exhibits were made at nearly 
50 important fairs in 29 States, and at 20 conventions 
and meetings. Many novel devices are utilized to at- 
tract the attention of visitors at fairs and te bring to 
them clearly and effectively the lesson which the ex- 
hibit is designed to teach. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 22, C. B. Smith, Chief of 
the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, De- 
partment of Agriculture, will tell of the worl: 
of his office. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Dally Publishing Corporation 
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If, upon elopement of a psychotic 


11. 


Officer in Charge 


If the guardian, relative, or 
refuses rehospitalization 
rolls. 

12. 


stances, and advised that the subsequent ' 
care and treatment of the patient, if and ; 
when apprehended, will have to be taken { 
over by the said civil authorities. i 
If, upon elopement of a psychotic j return 
patient from a United States veterans’ ; 
hospital, it is the opinion of the Medical 
Officer in Charge that the condition of 
the patient at time of elopement was 
such that no further hospitalization is ! 
considered necessary, he will so inform 
the guardian of the person, relative, or ; 
representative, and will effect formal dis- 
charge of the patient from the hospital 
' 


In the event of the elopement of { or 
an insane, Incompetent patient who has 
been committed under State statute to a 


in accordance with the statute 


13. 


concerned. 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Atlantic reporter. Atlantic reporter 
blue book. Complete tables giving 
volume and page of the Atlantic re- 
porter where every case in the fol- 
lowing state reports may be found. 
1030 p. St. Paul, West publishing co., 
1926. ° * 27-16929 

Ball, Francis Elrington. The judges in 
Ireland, 1221-1921. 2 vy. London, 
Murray, 1926. 27-16927 

Bell, Edward Price. Europe’s economic 
sunrise; a survey of the constructive 
forces contributing to its “Spirit of 
the morning,” by .. . introduction by 
General Charles Gates Dawes. The 
plan of the book, by Dr. Max Mason. 
217 p. Chicago, Chicago daily news, 
1927. 27-17243 

srandenburg, Erich. From Bismarck to 
the world war; a history of German 
foreign policy 1870-1914, by ... trans- 
lated by Annie* Elizabeth Adams. 542 
p. . London, Oxford university press, 
1927. 27-1723 

Brotherhood of locomotive firemen and 
enginemen. Feeding the iron hog; the 
lift and work of a locomotive fireman. 
100 p., illus. Cleveland, O., The Broth- 
erhood of locomotive firemen and en- 
ginemen, 1927. 27-17336 

Brown, Sara A. Children working in the 
sugar beet fields of certain districts 
of the South Platte Valley, Colorado, 
by . . assisted by Robie O. Sargent 

and Clara B. Armentrout. (National 
child labor committee. Publication no. 
333.) 167 p. N. Y. National child 
labor committee, 1925. 27-17246 

ilardenburg, Earle Volcart. Bean cul- 
ture. (The rural science series, ed. by 
L. H. Bailey.) 238 p. illus. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. 27-17238 
Hoyt, Elizabeth Ellis. Primitive trade, 


its psychology, and economics. 191 p. | 


London, Paul, 1926. 27-17249 
Immaculata, Sister M[ary]. 


education press, 1927. 27-17255 


| Lehmann, Herman. Nine years among 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
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Veterans’ Bureau hospital, the Medical 
Officer in Charge will take proper steps 
under 
which commitment was had for his | 


The Medical Officer in Charge of 
a United States veterans’ hospital, 
taking action under paragraphs 9 and 10, 
will promptly notify the regional office 
Regional offices will coop- 
erate fully with the hospital heads in the 
accomplishment of any necessary assist- 
ance in location and return of patients to 


upon 


hospitals, contacting guardian; relative, 


representative, or 


rendering other 


[Continued on Page 12. Column 1.) 


the Indians, 1870-1879; the story of 
the captivity and life of’ a Texan 
among the Indians, edited by J. Mar- 
vin Hunter. 235 p. Austin, Tex., Von 
Boeckmann-Jones co., 1927. 27-17224 
McBride, Robert Medill. Norwegian 
towns and people; vistas in the Land 
of the midnight sun, by Robert Medill 
[pseud.] 101 p. illus. N. Y., McBride, 
1927. , 27-17346 
Malinowski, Bronislaw. Sex and repres- 
sion in savage society, by Brownis- 
law Malinowski. (International library 
of psychology, philosophy and scientific 

methods) 285 p. Harcourt, 1927. 
27-17344 


Meek, Marcellus W. Fur rabbits. 2d ed. 


166 p. illus. Los Angeles, Southland 
publishing house, 1927. 
27-17237 
Michigan. University. Dept. of engineer- 
ing research. . . Circular series, No. 
1. 7 v. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1927. 
27-27257 
Paterson, Walter. A manual of loco- 
motive running she? management. By 
... and Harry Webster. 200 p. 


Navy Orders 


Issued on September 17. 

Capt. Henry V. Butler, det. c. f. 0. U.S. S. 
Saratoga; “to General Board, Navy Dept. 

Comdr. Leslie E. Bratton, orders Sep- 
tember 3, 1927, modified; to Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Henry C. Fengar, desp. orders Au- 
gust 16, 1927, modified; to command U. S. 
S. S-7. 

Lieut. John F. Gillen, orders August 2, 
1927, modified; to duty VT Sqdn. 9S, Air- 
eraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Jesse G. Johnson, orders August 2, 
1927, modified; to duty VT Sqdn. 98S, Air- 
eraft Sqdns., Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. John B. Lyon, orders August 2, 
1927, modified; to duty VT Sqdn. 9S, Air- 
craft Sqdns., Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. Giles E. Short, orders August 2, 
1927, ntodified; to duty VT Sqdn. 9S, Air- 
craft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Hugh St. C. Sease, orders August 2, 
1927, modified; to duty VT Sqdn. 9S, Air- 
craft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Guy D. Townsend, det. VT Sqdn. 
3S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt.; to VT Sqdn. 
9S, Aircraft Sqdns., Setg. Flt. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert A. Cook, det. U. S. S. 
Overton; to U. S. S. Sharkey. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Hugh H. Goodwin, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco, Calif.; to U. S. S. S-15. 

Ensign Ambrose F. Crowley, det. U. S. S. 
Florida; to U. S. S. Sands. 

Ensign Virgil F. Gordinier, det. U. S. S. 
Omaha; to U. S. S. MeDermut. 

Ensign Adolph Hede, orders August 24, 
1927, to c. f. o. U. S. S. Saratoga, revoked; 
to temp. duty Naval Academy. 

Ensign Bromfield B. Nicol, orders August 
2, 1927, modified; to VT Sqdn. 9S, Aircraft 
Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Ensign George F. O’Keefe, det. U. S. S. 
Kane; to U. S. S. Argonne. 

Capt. Charles C. Grieve (M. C.), to duty 
Nav. Med. Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Comdr. John B. Pollard (M. C.), desp. 
orders July 15, 1927, modified; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Thomas G. Foster (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Sapelo; to Nav. Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for treatment. 

Lieut. Comdr. Alma C. Smith (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass.; to c. f. o. U. S. 
S. Saratoga. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office | 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 


A-19495 (S). Cablegrams—Foreign deliv- 
ery—Library of Congress. Where cable- 
grams for foreign delivery do not bear any 
special directions for delivery and same are 
delivered in accordance with the Interna- 
tional Telegraphic Convention and Regula- 
tions, the Cable Company is entitled to pay 
therefor even though the addressee denies 
receipt therof. 

A-v9600. Purchases—Open market—Gen- 
eral Schedule of Supplies—Internal Revenue 
Service. Where articles scheduled by the 
General” Supply Committee are purchased 
in the open market by a field service of th. 
Treasury Department and there appears no 
showing sufficient to establish that an ex- 


A critical | 
study of arithmetic reasoning tests. ! 
(The Catholic university of America. | 
Educational research bulletins, ed. by | 
the Department of education, vol. ii, | 
no. 6.) 38 p. Washington, The Catholic | 





illus. London, Griffin, 1925. 27-17339 
Pearson, Hugh. The diamond trail, an 
account of travel among the little 
known Bahian diamond fields of Bra- 
zil. 230 p. London, Witherby, 1926. 
27-17226 


Peddie, John Taylor. The cause of eco- 
nomic and social unrest; the sequel 
to “Capitalis.. is socialism.” 76 p. 


N. Y., Longmans, 1927. 27-17244 
Pigou, Arthur Cecil. Industrial fluctua- 


tions. 397 p. London, Macmillan, 
1927. 27-17251 


Post, Louis Freeland. The basic facts 
of economics; a common-sense primer 
for advanced students, Author’s ed. 
100 p. Wash., Columbian printing co., 
1927. ; 27-17245 


Rebrassier, Russell E. Studies of Sal- 
monella pullora. (Contributions in 
veterinary medicine, no. 2. Ohio state 
university studies. vol. III, no. i. 
July, 1926). 19 p. Ohio state univex- 
sity, 1926. 27-1724 

Richards, Samuel Grant. Business arith- 
metic (including) rapid calculations, 
drills, tests. 168 p. Des Moines, Ac- 
credited schools supply co., 1927. 

27-17343 


Sears, Louis Martin. A_ history of 
American foreign relations. 648 p. 


N. Y., Crowell, 1927. 27-17341 


Skeeles, Arthur G. How and why prac- 
tice makes perfect. (Gregg educational 
monographs) 116 p. N. Y., Gregg pub- 
lishing Co., 1927. 27-17353 

Smith, Nicol Hamilton. The atomic 
weight of scandium, (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—University of Pennsylvania, 1927). 
16 p., illus. Phil., 1927. 27-17261 


Tyson, Anne Arrington. Tomorrow, and 
other poems, by Anne Arrington Ty- 
son. 57 p. N, Y., H. Vinal, 1927. 

27-18063 

Wilson, Samuel Mackay. Battle of the 
Blue Licks, August 19, 1782, 143 p. 
illus. Lexington, Ky., 1927. 27-18279 

Woolery, William Kirk. The relation of 
Thomas Jefferson to American foreign 
policy, 1783-1798. (Thesis (ph. D.)— 
Johns Hopkins university, 1926). 128 
p. Baltimore, 1927. 27-18280 


Government Books 
and Publications 


The Function of Steam in the Limekiln. 
By Ernest E. Berger, Issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 27-26915 

Per Capita Costs in Teachers’ Colleges 
and State Normal Schools, 1925-26. 
By Frank M. Phillips, Chief, Division 
of Statistics, Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior. Price, 5 
cents. E27-190 

Building Permits in the Principal Cities 
of the United States in 1926. Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics No. 449. Price, 20 cents. 

[L22-165] 

Reappraisements of Merchandise. By 
the United States Customs Court. 
Reappraisement Circular No. 30. Sub- 
scription price, 75 cents per year. 

[13-2916] 


| Army Orders | 


Issued September 19, 1927. 

Staff Sergt. Naudin J. Jones will be 
placed on retired list at U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Mstr. Sergt. Joseph H. Bishop, Scott 
Field, Ill, will be detained at Little Rock 
Air Depot, Ark., to pack and crate airship 
TC-G which was deflated at that post dur- 
ing national balloon races. 

Col. Edgar T. Conley, Adjutant General’s 
Department, granted leave of absence. 

Col. John C. Oakes, Engineers, ordered 
retired from active service. 

Second Lieut. Paul Hamilton, Inf., de-' 
tailed to Air Corps and will proceed from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Brooks Field, 
Texas. 

Capt. Robert A. Blair, Quartermaster 
Corps, assigned to duty as constructing 
quartermaster, Fort Riley, Kans. 

First Lieut. Edward J. Sullivan, Chemi- 


4 


* 


cal Warfare Service, assigned to First io 


Regiment, Fort Benning, Ga., on completio! 
of foreign tour. ss 

Second Lieut. Robert D. McLeod, jr., 
Chemical Warfare Service, relieved from as- 
signment to First Gas Regiment, Fort: Ben- 
ning, Ga., and ordered to, Hawaiian De- 
partment. ‘ 

Capt. Jacob H. Osterman, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from duty at Chicago quar- 
termaster depot and will proceed to Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., for duty as assistant to 
quartermaster at that post. 

Second Lieut. Russell V. Perry, Quarter- 
master Corps, Fort Douglas, Utah, ordered 
to Chicago, Ill., for duty as assistant to 
commanding officer Chicago quartermaster 
depot. 

Tech. Sergt. Peter Brower, will be placed 
on retired list at Newark, N. J. 


Mstr. Sergt. Oliver J. Cowles, Quarter- 


master Corps, will be placed on retired 
list at Scott Field, Ill. 

First Lieut. Hugh R. Gilmore, jr., Medi- 
cal Corps, from Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital to general dispensary, Washington, 

. C., for duty. , 

Flight of Staff Sergt. Roy W. Hooe, Boll. 
ing Field, D. C., with Lieut. Lester J. Mait- 
land is confirmed as necessary. 7 

Capt. Robert L. Christian, Inf., relieved 
from duty at University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and detailed in Air Corps and will 
proceed to Brooks Field, Tex. 

Tech. Sergt. James C. Osburn, will be 
placed on retired list at Charleston, Mass) 

Maj. Thomas Corrigan Bourke, Field Ar- 
tillery Reserve, is ordered to active duty. 

First Lieut. William L. McEnery, Cav., de- 
tailed in Air Corps and will proceed from 
Fort Bilss, Tex., to Brooks Field, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Thomas D. Drake, Inf., de- 
tailed in Air Corps and will proceed from 
Fort Thomas, Ky., to Brooks Field, Tex. 

Capt. John A. MacLaughlin, Chemical 
Warfare Service, is detailed as executive 
officer first Chemical Warfare Service pro- 
curement district, Boston, Mass., in addition 
to his present duties as student at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Capt. John L. Tupper, Inf., Camp Perry, 
Ohio, is assigned to 24th Infantry and will 
proceed to Fort Benning, Ga. 

First. Lieut. Donald ‘C, Kemp, Signal 
Corps, granted two months leave of ab-« 
sence. 
eile deniohtiadieasahaedutcctevadsamebuan es tesad cso te a 


igency existed at the time of purchase which 
could not be met by purchase from the 
regular contractor, the transactions were 
in contravention of the provisions of sec- 


tion 4 act of June 17, 1910, 36 Stat, 531, and fy + 


cannot be excused on the ground of Jack of 
knowledge by the claimant of the existence 
of the General Supply Contract and that the 
articles were furnished in good faith 


y 
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Agriculture 


Tract in Washington 
Of 10,000 Acres to 
Be Opened for Entry 


Land Needs Irrigation and 
Water Is Available; Soil 
Suited to Growing of 
Fruits. 


Approximately 10,000 acres of public 
land in Benton County, Wash., will be 
opened to homestead and desert-land 
entry on October 11 to qualified former 
service men and on January 10 to gen- 
eral disposition, the General Land Of- 
fice, Department of the Interior, stated 
on September 20. 
The quality of the land, it was said, 
ranges from first to third rate. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, the soil 
needs irrigation and is suitable for fruit 
crops. . 
*@ The full text of the statement follows: 
The Interior Department, General 
_ Land Office, has announced the opening 
“to homestead and desert-land entry, be- 
ginning October 11, 1927, of about 10,- 





000 acres in T. 12 N., R. 26 E., W. M. | 


Benton County, Spokane land district, 


Washington, for a period of 91 days to | 


honorably discharged ex-service men of 
the World War, subject, however, to 
valid prior settlement and preference 
rights. 

Time For Filing. 

Filings may be presented by such ex- 
service men during the 20 days preced- 
ing that date, or from September 21, 
1927, to October 10, 1927. All conflict- 
ing filings up to 9 a. m., October 11, 
1927, will be disposed of by drawing. 
Any lands remaining unentered after 
the expiration of the 91-day period, or 
beginning January 10, 1928, will be open 

, to entry under any applicable public land 
law by the general public. Prospective 
applicants may present their applica- 
tions within the 20 days preceding that 
date, or beginning December 21, 1927, 

“ and all applications so filed will be 
treated as simultaneously filed. 

Available information 
the quality of the land in the township 
from first to third rate, needs irrigation, 

and is suitable for fruit crops. A large 
.portion of the land is low, nearly level, 
or gently rolling, and is within reach 
of irrigation, either by the use of wells 
and windmills or canals from the Yakima 
or Columbia Rivers. 
Oil Rights Reserved. 

Where the land applied for is covered 
by oil and gas applications or permits, 
an agricultural applicant must file con- 
sent to take the land subject to reserva- 
tion of the oil and gas under the Act of 
July 17, 1914 (38 Stat., 509), and must 
also file a waiver of claim to compensa- 
tion from any permittee or lessee, whose 
rights were initiated prior to the filing 
of his application, to use so much of the 
surface of the land as may be necessary 
in prospecting for and removing the oil 
and gas deposits, in accordance with sec- 
tion 29 of the Act of February 25, 1920 
(41 Stat., 437). 

The nearest towns are Vernita and 
Hanford, about 10 miles distant, on the 
ew Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road. 


Poultry Organization 
Expands Production 


A total of 573,605 cases of eggs were 
delivered to the Poultry Producers of 
Central California in the first siv months 
of 1927, representing an increase of 10 
per cent over the same period in 1926, 
the Division of Cooperative Marketing, 
Department of Agriculture, stated Sep- 
tember 20. : 

The full text of the statement follows: ” 

Ten per cent more eggs were delivered 
to the Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, in the first six 
months of 1927 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1926, the figure for this 
year being 573,605 cases. 

In the six months the association re- 

¥ ved 574 new members who owned 473,- 
489 hens. This was more members than 
came into the association during the first 
six months of 1926, and these new mem- 
bers owned 191,485 more hens than the 
new members who came into the associa- 
tion last year. “After deducting the 
number of members who withdrew from 
the organization and who went out of 
the poultry business, the net gain in 
membership stood at 413. The number 
of hens owned by the membership on 
June 30, 1927, was approximately 3,- 
660,000, an increase of about 535,000 
since July 1, 1926. 

Shipments of eggs to eastern markets 
for the period amounted to 266,754 cases, 
compared with 192,180 cases last year, 
an increase of 30 per cent. 

Sales in the feed department amounted 
to 25,146 tons, with a selling value of 
$1,222,419, an increase of approximately 
30 per cent over the first six months of 
1926. The new mill at Stockton was 
completed in March and has been work- 
ing long shifts ever since to keep up 
with orders, while the Petaluma mill 
has been working practically on a double- 
shift basis. 


Wheat Crop Undamaged 
By Drought in Argentina 


Drought in Aregntina has been inju- 
rious to crops in general though wheat 
is in good condition, the Department of 
Agriculture is advised by cabled reports 
from the International Institute of Ag- 
riculture at Rome. 

The full text of the report follows: 

A lack of rain reported for Argen- 
tina has had a somewhat adverse effect 
on crops in general but has apparently 
not hurt the wheat crop which is re- 
ported in good condition. 


Flaxseed generally is in fairly good | 
€ Ae although slight damage is re- 


rted to the crop. 
condition for working which may affect 
the corn crop now being planted. 


indicates that | 


The land is in poor | 


| sas City $1.225¢. 
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Grapes 


Daily Commodity Prices 


| 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 20, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


_ 
Grain. 

Cooler weather with danger of frost 
damage in the Corn Belt advanced corn 
prices sharply September 20 and 
strengthened the market for other 
grains. Septermnber corn at Chicago ad- 
vanced 6% cents and closed at $1.00%. 
December corn was up 11 cents from 
the recent low point and closed at 
$1.02%. Wheat advanced 1 cent, Sep- 
tember wheat closing at Chicago at 
$1.27%, at Minneapolis $1.26%, and Kan- 
October wheat at Win- 
nipeg closed at $1.34% and at Liverpool 
at $1.51%. September oats closed at 
Chicago at 46% cents and September rye 
at 95% cents. 

The cash wheat market continued firm 
for the better grades but premiums were 
slightly lowered for lower protein types 
of spring wheat. No. 1 dark northern 
spring sold at Minneapolis at 3@17 
cents over the September future price. 
No. 2 hard winter was quoted at Chi- 
cago at $1.2914 and at Kansas City 15 
per cent protein was selling at $1.38@ 
1.41 per bushel. No. 2 red wwipter was 
quoted at Chicago at $1.29. 

The rye market was also firmer_with 
No. 2 rye selling at Minneapolis at 
9134@92% cents and at Chicago at 
97% cents. 

Contract grades of corn advanced with 
the futures market but buyers of the 
lower grades were unwilling to pay the 
full advance for these grades. No. 3 
yellow corn was quoted at Chicago at 
964%4.@98% cents, and No. 4 at 93%@ 
97 cents. No. 4 mixed sold at 874@ 
92% cents. No. 3 yellow was quoted at 
Kansas City at 9342@97 cents and at 
Minneapolis at 9642@97% cents. 

Oats prices were advanced about 1 
cent with a good demand for current of- 
ferings. No. 3 white sold at Chicago at 
483,@49 cents and at Minneapolis at 
45% @46% cents; 36-pound No. 2 white 
oats were quoted at Minneapolis at 5114 
cents. 

The barley market was firm with other 
feed grains, although cash prices were 


' not advanced as much as future prices. 


| 
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Good malting barley was quoted at Chi- 
cago at 79@83 cents per bushel. 
Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange September 20 opened 18 
to 24 points lower than the preceding 
day’s closing quotations. October fu- 
ture contracts opened at 20.12 cents, 
were 20.30 cents at 11 o’clock and closed 
at 20.05 cents against 20.32 cents Sep- 
tember 19; on the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange they were down 20 points at 
20.06 cents and on the Chicago Board 
of Trade declined 25 points, closing at 
20.25 cents. October futures on the 
Liverpool Cotton Association closed at 
10.82d. against 8.59d. on the same day 
in 1926. 

The average price of middling spot 
cotton as quoted by 10 designated spot 
markets was 23 points lower at 19.75 
cents per pound compared with 15.53 
cents one year ago. Middling spot cot- 
ton was quoted at New Orleans at 20.09 
cents per pound. 

Sales of spot cotton reported by 10 
designated markets September 20 were 
lighter, amounting to 37,176 bales 
against 50,130 September 19 and 52,176 
on the same day last year. 

Exports September 20 were also 
lighter, amounting ‘to 2,278 bales., On 
the corresponding day last season they 
were 4,623 bales. Exports from Aug- 
ust 1 to September 20, 765,415 bales, 
compared with 790,274 bales for the cor- 
responding period in 1926. 

Wool.’ 

At the Boston wool market September 
20 the position of % blood fleece wools 
was strengthening although business was 
not very brisk at the moment because of 
the resistance of manufacturers to price 
advances. Ohio % blood 48s, 50s had a 
very ready outlet at 44 cents in the 
grease but dealers were asking 45 cents, 
and the inclination to hold for this figure 
was broadening. Michigan %4 blood sold 
for 44 cents and Missouri realized at 
least 43% cents in the grease for choice 
stock, The advances on medium and 
low crossbreds at London stimulated 
dealers here to tighten up on their hold- 
ings of domestic wools of equivalent 
grade. 

Butter. 

The New York market ruled at 14 cent 
advance on top scores. Trading was 
active with fancy butter in best demand. 
Medium grades steady with trade slow. 
Fancy held butter selling at 46@46% 
cents with butter stored early in Septem- 
ber selling at fresh prices. Car market 
slow with tone about steady. 

Wholesale prices of creamery butter 
at New York were: 92 score, 47 cents; 
91 score, 46 cents; 90 score, 44 cents. 

Cheese. 

The New York cheese market con- 
tinues firm with trading of fair volume. 
Young Americas advanced % ‘cent with 
sales at full range of listed prices. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 American 

Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 

Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice 


Steers. medium and common (all weights) 
Cows, good and choiee. . 
Cows, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good and choice..... 


Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, gvod and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 


Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and 
Packing sows, rough and smooth . 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting Pigs 


e ep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 


lbs. down) 


Ewes, common to choice 


seeding lambs, sanze stock, medium to COICO. cassacanns 


cheese were: Flats 26%4@2712 cents; 
Single Daisies, 27 cents; Young Amer- 
icas, 27@2744 cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Celery and lettuce slightly stronger for 
good stock in New York City September 
20. Apples, cantaloupes and _ peas 
steady. . Carrots and sweet potatoes 
weaker. Cabbage and pears dull. Po- 
tatoes and peaches about steady. Onions 
slightly weaker. 
Apples: Barrels, New York, Wealthys, 245 

inches . sue uta . .$5.00@6.00 
New York, McIntosh, 2% inches. .$7.00@7.50 
Bushel baskets: New York, Wealthys, 215 

inches .. ote ca 0.5 15.0.00:6 4s 61D EtO 
New York, McIntosh, 214 inches.$2.00@2.75 
New York, Rhode Island, Greenings, 245 
inches 4 iy ‘ ee 
Virginia, Jonathans, 2% inches... $2.00 
Cabbage: New York, Domestic Round Type, 
bulk, per ton....... ‘ $15.00@18.00 
Cantaloupes: Colorado, Salmon Tints, stand- 
ards 308 and 466. .......... $1.25@1.75 
California, Honey Dews, standards and 
jumbo crates ci a $2.25@3.00 
Colorado, Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1.50@2.00 
New York, in the rough, 100-pound 
, . .$1.00@1.10 
$1.50@2.00 


Carrots: 
sacks . Sane eats 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates 





$1.00 
2 


Michigan, Highbals, nsostly. .. 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 
dozen crates... 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$2.00@2.50 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
2.50@3.00 
Onions: Ohio, Ygllows, 100-pound sacks. 
" $1.50@1.65 
New York, Yellows, 100-pound sacks. 
: $1.40@1.60 
New York, Elbertas, medium to 
-. $2.00@2.25 


Peaches: 
large, bushel baskets 
Connecticut, Elbertas, size, bushel 
baskéts i etuhein ~ $2.50@2.75 
New Jersey, Elbertas, medium to large, six- 
basket carriers ...... $2.25@2.50 
Pears: New York, Bartletts, mostly fair to 
ordinary quality, Dushel baskets. 
$1.25@1.50 
New York, Clapp Favorites, bushel baskets. 
$1.50@1.75 
New York, Seckels, bushel baskets. 


large 


Peas: Colorado, 45-pound crates 
Idaho, 45-pound crates ? 2 ‘ 
New Mexico, 40-pound crates. .$4.00@4.50 
California, bushel hampers, fair quality. 
$2.25@2.50 
New York, bushel baskets, fair to ordinary. 
$2.00 W2.50 
Potatoes: Long Island, Green Mountains, 
180 pounds, bulk..............$3.75@4.00 
Long Island, Green Mountains, 150-pound 
$3.35@3.50 
lk. 
$2.75@3.00 
Maine, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks.$2.35@2.50 
Sreet Potatoes: Virginia, Yelows, cloth-top 
barrels $1.75@2.00 
Delaware, Yellows, bushel hampers.$.75@.85 
New Jersey, Yellows, bushel hampers, street 
salés, mostly »..... pila wae .$1.50 





GE ie cin si a3 aka 
Maine, Cobblers, 180 pounds, bu 


Meat. 


The New York wholesale fresh meat 
market was somewhat irregular with re- 
spect to both supplies and prices. Re- 
ceipts of steer beef were fairly liberal, 
and although good and choice grades 
were steady to firm, lower grades were 
weak to 50 cents lower. Cows beef was 
barely steady. Supplies of veal were 
light and, under an active demand, 
prices were strong to $1 -higher. 

Offerings of lamb were liberal; de- 
mand was only fair, and prices fairly 
steady. With a normal supply and an 
only fair demand, the mutton market 
was weak. Fresh pork was in light 
supply and active demand. Prices were 
strong. Frozen pork loins were plenti- 
ful, but moved slowly. Eight to 10 
pound averages ranged from $22 to $24, 
and 10 to 12 pound averages from $20 
to $23 per 100 pounds. 

Livestock. 

Chicago receipts were estimated at 
11,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 24,000 hogs, 
and 16,000 sheep. 

Trading in hogs was slow with prices 
unevenly lower, better grades - down 
mostly 10 to 25 cents with lighter 
weights off 25 to 40 cents and pigs 50 
cents. Demand was light at the decline. 
Packing sows were weak to 10 cents 
| lower with bids 25 cents lower. Top of 
$11.80 paid for strictly choice 225- 
pound averages. Bulk of 150 to 170 
pounds sold from $11 to $11.50, 185 to 
210 pounds $11.50 to $11.75; 240 to 300 
pound butchers $10.85 to $11.50; pack- 
ing sows, $9.65 to $10, and pigs $8.75 
to $9.50. Shippers bought 5,000, and 
10,000 were held over for September 21. 

Strictly grain fed steers were very 
scarce but in active demand at prices 
strong to 15 cents higher. Other kinds 
and western grassers were steady, while 
cows and heifers were up 10 to 15 cents. 
Best heavy steers brought $15.90 with a 
few loads going for $15.25@15.60. Year- 
lings were scarce with best held above 
$15.75, native cows and stockers and 
feeders in rather small supply. West- 
ern grass cows, $7@8.50; western grass 
steers, $9@11.50; bulls, 10 to 15 cents 
higher and vealers up 25 to 50 cents with 








The market for fat lambs opened ac- 
tive and 25 to 35 cents higher with some 
sales 50 cents higher. Nine double decks 
of choice grade 85 pounds Washington 
lambs brought $14.25. A double deck 
of choice grade fed clipped lambs of 


..$.75@1.00 


' cent years. 





the same weight brought $12.50. Feed- | 


ing lambs were steady with the bulk 
going at $12@13.75. Native lambs 
ranged from $13.25@13.50 with several 


decks up to $13.75. Sheep steady. Bulk | 
| of fat ewes $6@6.25 with a few light | 


numerous sales at $16.50@17. 


! weight native ewes at $6.50. 


Kansas City 
$10.75@$15.00 
10.75@ 
6.25@ 
6.50@ 
5.50 
10.50@ 


Chicago 
$12.50@$16.00 
11.75@ 16.00 
6.75@ 12.75 
7.25@ 10.50 
5.50@ 7.25 
16.00@ 16.75 


9,00 
6.50 
13.50 


eee eereereee 


8.75@ 
7.00@ 


10.50 
9.00 


8.25@ 1 
6.00@ 


oeeee 
e 


0.1 
8.2 
10.25@ 
11.00@ 
10.75@ 11.75 
9.15@ 11.50 
9.25@ 10.25 9.00@ 
8.50@ 10.50 9.50@ 
excluded from above quotations.) 


11.60 
11.80 


10.15@ 
10.85@ 
10.25@ 

9.50@ 


11.35 
11.60 
11.50 
11,10 
10.00 


10.25 


choice 


13.25@ 14.35 
9.75@) 12.00 
3.75@ 6.50 


12,00@ 14.¢2 


11.25 
6.00 
13,35 


13.80 | 


14,90 | 
11,15 | 


Poultry 


Power Project Proposed 
On Crater Lake, California 


Application of the Alhambra Mining 
Corporation, of Gardnerville, Douglass 
County, Nevada, for a miner license for 
a water power project on Crater Lake, 
Alpine County, California, partly in 
Mono National Forest, near Markleeville, 
Calif., has been received, the Federal 
Power Commission announced orally on 
September 19. 

According to the Commission the ap- 


plicant proposes to construct a rock and™ 


concrete dam 471'2 feet high and 246 feet 
long (Crater Lake Storage Dam), creat- 
ing a reservoir of 38012 feet, a water 
conduit and power house with a 200- 
horsepower Pelton wheel installed. 

The power would be used for mining 
operations, only about 10 acres of Gov- 


ernment 
project. 


F ruit and Vegetables 


Movement Increases 


| Season Continues Late With 


Deficiencies in 


Apples, 


Grapes and Potatoes. 


Total California grape shipments of | 


only 62,000 cars are reported to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
partment of Agriculture by the Decidu- 
ous Fruit Committee of the Pacific Coast 
Advisory Board, the Department stated 
September 20. These figures are unex- 
pectedly low in view of increase in the 
grape crop during the last few years. 

The full text of the weekly review of 
market conditions follows: 

Carlot movement of fruits and vege- 
tables was catching up, though the sea- 
son in general continued rather late. A 
gain of 3,300 cars was registered last 
week in the combined output of 27 prod- 
ucts, but the total of 26,620 cars still 
was 4,500 short of equaling last Sep- 
tember’s corresponding record. The de- 
ficiency, compared with the 1926 season, 
was in apples, grapes, pears and pota- 
toes. Greatest increases during the 
week were for grapes, potatoes, apples 
and tomatoes. 

Apple prices were rather moderate. 
Potato values dropped a bit, because of 
the uncertainty of the crop situation. 
Peach markets closed firmer. High tem- 
peratures throughout the Middle West 
stimulated the demand for melons and 
similar warm-weather products, but 
nearly all fruits and vegetables regis- 
tered price declines. 


Grape Shipments Drop. 


Probably the most surprising bit of 
news during the week was a report of 
the Deciduous Fruit Committee of the 
Pacific Coast Advisory Board, to the ef- 
fect that total California grape ship- 
ments this season may be only 62,000 
cars. This is not a Government esti- 
mate, but simply a commercial report, 
and the figures were somewhat unex- 
pected in view of the 13 per cent increase 
in production of California grapes. The 
crop has been increasing annually in re- 
Shipments last season were 
64,400 cars, but in 1925 the heavy move- 
ment of 76,000 cars occurred. About 
7,000 cars had rolled by the end of 
August, compared with 11,000 to the 
same time last year. This report of the 
Pacific Coast Advisary Board indicates 
a possible total of 26,000 cars during 
September, 23,000 in October, 5,000 in 
November, and 500 in December. This 
means that peak movement may be ex- 
pected within the next two weeks. 

There is the possibility, of course, that 
early rains or frosts may change the'sit- 
uation in California producing sections. 
Output had increased to 6,100 cars last 
week, and during the present week it is 
hoped to restrict shipments to 7,200 cars, 
Quality of recent forwardings has been 
good, especially Tokays and Zinfandels. 
Prices at shipping point have been a 
little higher than those of a year ago. 
Eastern grape movement still averaged 
only 25 cars daily. 

Apples and Potatoes. 

There was a temporary lull in apple 
markets. Trading was traggy and more 
moderate prices prevailed. It is expected 
that conditions will ifmprove, once the 
inferior-quality early fruit is off the 
market. Reports from the West: still 
indicate good fruit there, but variable 
condition is indicated for the eastern 
crop. Movement was becoming espe- 
cially active in Washington, the Vir- 
ginias, New York, Illinois, Missouri and 
Kansas. Recent exports: have not been 
so heavy as a year ago. Supplies in 
British markets were in excess of the 
demand. 

Unsettled condition of the potato mar- 
ket resulted in irregular prices, though 
most changes were downward.  Ship- 
ments were rapidly gaining, but were 
one-sixth lighter than last September. 
Minnesota, Maine and Colorado ex- 
ceeded the individual output of other 
States. New Jersey was still shipping 
a considerable. quantity, and, though the 
season there is approaching an end, Jer- 
sey potatoes continued to bring highest 
prices. Clicago’s supply was heavy last 
week, 325 cars being on track Friday 
morning.” City prices varied from $1.35 
to $2.65 per 100 pounds, according to 
variety, source, quality and condition. 

Cabbage movement was rapidly gain- 
ing in New York and Wisconsin; prices 
were very moderate. Colorado 
loupe growers suffered some field trouble 
and the crop may be lighter than ex- 
pected. That State still was the princi- 
pal source of supply. Celery was arriv- 
ing chiefly from New York and Michi- 
gan. New-crop grapefruit started from 
Florida. Lettuce movement was decreas- 
ing temporarily; values in terminal 
markets showed a wide range. Onions 
declined slightly, but good peaches sold 
somewhat highet, Sweet potatoes de- 
clined further 


De- | 


canta- | 


| increase of 4 per cent over 1926. 
| Czechoslovakia, 


| increase of 44 per cent over 1926. 





Wheat 


Rye, Barley, Oats 
Output on Northern 
Hemisphere Larger 


Corn Estimates on Contrary 
Show Decline, According 
to Report of Department 

of Agriculture. 


Production of rye, barley and oats in 
countries on the Northern Hemisphere 
shows a decided increase as compared 
with 1926, but production of corn is 
less than that of last year’s production, 
according to a report on crop estimates 
prepared by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The full text of the crop report 


| follows: 
land being affected by the 
| duction for 1927 from 19 northern hemi- 


Rye production: Reports on rye pro- 


sphere countries, including the United 
States, show a total production of 539,- 


000,000 bushels as compared with 462,- 
000,000 bushels in 1926. When estimates 
come in from other northern hemisphere 
countries, .it is expected that they will 
make the increase compared with last 
year still greater. Production in Canada 
is estimated at 17,462,000 bushels, an 
Esti- 
received during the week for 
Lithuania, Latvia and 
Austria are all larger than last year. 
Esti- 
Lithuania and Latvia on acreages little 
different from those of last year are of 
significance as tending to indicate favor- 
able conditions for Germany and Poland. 
European production in the 17 countries 
reporting is estimated at 460,000,000 
bushels as compared with 409,000,000 in 
1926. 

Barley: Reports from 27 northern 
hemisphere countries represent about 65 
per cent of the world total barley crop, 
show a 1927 production of 1,001,813,000 
bushels, which is 6.3 per cent more than 
that of last year. The September 1 esti- 
mate for the United States has been 
increased to 259,400,000 bushels, which 
is nearly 38 per ‘cent over 1926. The 
earlier 1927 estimate for Canada also 
has been increased from less than 86,- 
500,000 bushels to more than 98,000,000, 
which is only 1.6 per cent less than was 
raised last year. 

An estimate has just been received 
from Czechosolvaia which is about 4 per 
cent more than last year’s crop. An esti- 
mate from Lithuania indicates a crop 
about three-fourths of last year’s. Eng- 
land and Wales have revised their esti- 
mate upward slightly, making a net de- 
crease for the 19 European countries 
now reported of 3.5 per cent from 1925. 
As yet no estimates have been received 
from Germany and France. 

Exports of 977,000 bushels of barley 
from the United States for the week 
ended September 10 were the heaviest 
of the sason with the exception of the 
week of August 6. None of this went 
out from San Francisco, which is actu- 
ally one of the heaviest barley-shipping 
ports. Since July 1, there have been ex- 
ported 6,722,000 bushels, which is 55 per 
cent more than for the same period last 
year. 


mates 





More Oats Produced. 

Oats: Reports from 23 northern 
hemisphere countries, which produce 
from 65 to 70 per cent of the World’s 
oats crop, show a 1927 production of 
2,492,374 bushels, an increase of 1.3 
per cent over 1926. The September 1 
estimate for the United States showed 
a decrease from the August estimate 
of 1,279,000,000 bushels to only 1,191,- 
000,000 bushels, but the earlier esti- 
mate for Canadian oats has been in- 
creased from 383,400,000 bushels to 
419,800,000 bushels. The combined de- 
crease for the North American coun- 
tries, therefore, is only 1.4 per cent 
from that of last year. 

Reports continue to be received stat- 
ing that the oats in Manitoba are much 
affected by rust. In Saskatchewan and 
Alberta the yield is high and the crop 
good. The total crop in the Prairie 
Province is reported to be the second 
largest on record, the eastern crop as 


a whole being somewhat larger than | 


last year. 

During the past week estimates have 
been received from Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, and Lithuania, all of which show 
substantial decreases from last year’s 
production. England and Wales have 
also revised their previous estimate 
downward a little, so that the net de- 
creases for the 18 European countries 
now reported is almost 6 per cent be- 
low last year’s crop. 

Exports of oats from the United 
States for the week ending September 
10 were the heaviest of the present sea- 
son with the exception of the week of 
July 30. The total export since July 
1 of 1,182,000 bushels, however, is 21 
per cent lower than for the same pe- 
riod last year. 

Corn Crop Declines. 

Reports from eight northern hemis- 
phere countries, which together produce 
about 65 per eent of the world total, 
show a corn production this year of 
2,581,427,000 bushels, which is 7 per 
cent less than last year’s production. 
The estimate for corn in the United 
States was increased from 2,385,000,000 
bushels in August to 2,456,600,000 
bushels in September, but this _ still 
leaves the crop more than 7 per cent 
below that of last year. During the 
past week, the weather throughout most 
of the country’s corn areas has been 
very favorable, and if frost holds off 
the crop may turn out better than ex- 
pected. 

Exports of corn from Argentina for 
the week ended September 10, at 9,280,- 
000 bushels were among the heaviest for 
any week of thé current season. Argen- 
tine prices continue to be well main- 
tained, standing at 795g cents on Sep- 
tember 10. By September 14 the de- 
cline amounted to no more than one cent. 
Exports from the United States, on the 
other band, reached only 74,000 bushels 
for the week ended September 10, and 
the price was about $1.02 for the week, 
after a decline from $1,045 for the pre- 
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| ceding week. A slight narrowing of the | 


margin between Argentine and United 
States prices resulted from those move- 
ments. 


Corn in Czechoslovakia has been turn- | 
ing out a little better than was _antici- | 
pated on account of the drought, =! 
production is placed at 10,629,000 bushels, 
which is 1.7 per cent greater than in | 
1926. The net decrease for the four Eu- 
ropean countries so far reported is 3.6 
per cent. In Rumania ii is estimated on 
the basis of unofficial reports that there 
will be nearly 19,700,000 bushels of corn 
available for export this year. The corn 
crop in Tunis has not been turning out 
well, and it is expected that imports will 
be increased. The Tunisian corn deficit 
is usually filled by imports from Russia 
and Argentina, Yucatan is expecting an 
excellent corn crop, according to reports 
from rural areas there. The supply is 
expected to render unnecessary the im- 
porting of American corn into Yucatan 
for the next 12 months. 


Wheat Pool Returns 
$1.10 Per Bushel Net 


Kansas Growers Association 
Reports 4,055,243 Bush- 


els Handled in Season. 


The Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Wichita, reports 4,055,243 bushels 
of wheat handled in the 1926-27 pool, 
according to a statement by the division 
of cooperative marketing, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


Final figures for the 1926-27 pool of 
the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association, 


: Wichita, show that the total quantity of 
| wheat handled was 4,055,243 bushels, 


with an average net price to growers of 
$1.1038, after deducting all expenses, 
the 2 per cent reserve and average 
freight and country handling charges, 
This average price was computed merely 
for purposes of comparison, as net prices 
to individual growers varied according to 
grade and protein classification, dedyuc- 
tions for freight and country handling, 
ete. 

The average net price for the pool, 
Kansas City basis, was $1.3731. Oper- 
ating expenses and the 2 per cent re- 
serve amounted to 12.65 cents per bushel 
and freight country handling 
charges averaged 14.28 per bushel, leav- 
ing $1.1038. 

Included in this amount is an item of 
2.26 cents, the average cost of holding 
wheat on the farm. Growers .who 
stored their own wheat were paid ac- 
cording to the length of time the wheat 
was held. s 

Those who delivered early received 
no storage, others who stored until De- 
cember 15 received as much as eight 
cents. The 2.26 cents is the amount 
chargeable to each bushel in the pool 
for farm storage, and is considered as 
a handling charge rather than as an item 
of expense, 

In making the final payment the asso- 
ciation deducted three cents per bushel 
as a temporary reserve for financing 
the operations of the association over 
the end of the year. This contingent 
reserve is to be paid to members early 
in the new marketing year. 


and 


When dawn awakens you 


The New OLYMPIAN 


to Seattle- 


Tacoma 





ILWAUKEE 
~ ROAD 


YOuR sleep will be sweet 
and sound on the soft_coil 
spring mattresses of the New 
Olympian; and you will 
greet the new day with a 
keen delight. 

Do you wish a bath? There is 
a porcelain-lined shower awaiting 
you. Maid and valet service. The 
tonic of the wine-sparkling atmos- 
phere has given you a-ferocious 
appetite, In the dining-car is a 
breakfast that will delight you. 

The New Olympian— most 
modern transcontinental train in 
existence— has introduced a new 
epoch in passenger transportation: 
Hotel comfort while gliding on 
roller bearings! 


i 


3463-368 


—_— 


OCTOBER 


S. 


Electrified for 660 miles. 
No extra fare! 


A. H. Murphy, General Agent } 
1006 Finance Bldg. 
Phones Rittenhouse 0981-2 
Philadelphis,, P2. 


I am planning a trip to the Pacific | 
| Northwest. Please send me your 
| travel literature. 


Name 


0 RUM icciaieasameniennicecimanait | 


next sailing date - 
of the 

S. LEVIATHAN 

the World’s 

Largest Ship 


enteinitieas ala 
the next sailing of this greattrans- 


Atlantic liner from New York toCher- 
bourg and Southampton. 


RATES 


REDUCED 
of 


excelled meals, perfect 


A fast crossing of a little over five 


with the famous ocean luxuries 
the United States Lines ships: an- 
service, and 


every known comfort; then the mild, 
cloudless weather of an Indian Sum- 
mer in your favorite Buropean cities 
—what better vacation can there pos- 
sibly be? 


cost: First class winter rate $265 and 
up; second class $147.50 and up; 
third class $92.50 and up. Tourist 
third cabin, round tip, as low as 
$182. Rates for higher priced 
accommodations have been reduced 
as much as 10 percent. 


passage now at moderate 


See your local agent now for res- 


_ ervations from New York to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg, Southampton, and Breen, 
or write — 


United 
th S 
Lines 
Stoneleigh Court Bldg., 


1027. Conn. Ave., Washington 
Phone: Main 7431-32 
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‘Railroads 


Ohio River and Western Railway Authorized 
To Abandon Portion of Its Line In Ohio 


Sought to Abandon Entire Road; I. C. C. Rules Company 


May Sell for Continued Operation. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the 
Ohio River & Western Railway to 
abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
commerce, a portion of its line between 
Woodsfield and Zanesville, Ohio. The 
company has asked authority to aban- 
don its entire line from Bellaire to 
Zanesville, 110 miles, but the certificate 
is issued on condition that the company 
shall sell any part of its line between 


Woodsfield and Lawton to any one de- | 


siring to purchase it for continued op- 
eration. The full text of the report of 


Division 4, in Finance Docket No. 5808, | 


dated September 9, follows: 
No exceptions were filed to the report 
proposed by the examiner. 


The Ohio River & Western Railway | ee 
; through income and surplus $17,172.04, 


Company, a carrier by railroad subject 
to the interstate commerce act, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1926; filed an application 


under paragraph (18) of section 1 of the | 


act for a certificate that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity 
permit the abandonment by it of its en- 
tire line of railroad in Belmont, Monroe, 


Noble, Guernsey and Muskingum Coun- | 


ties, Ohio. A similar application was 
filed with the Public Utilities Commission 
of Ohio, which held a hearing on both 
applications. No representations 


the hearing the proposed abandonment 


Highway Department, the Standard Slag 
Company and the Standard Oil Company. 

The applicant is the successor of the 
Bellaire, Zanesville & Cincinnati Rail- 


way Company, which was placed in the | 


hands of a receiver on June 29, 1895, 
and reorganized without 
agreement between creditors and securi- 
ties holders in September, 1902. The 
Bellaire, Zanesville & Cincinnati was 
formed by a consolidation of smaller 
lines in 1882, and was reorganized in 
1889. 
structed between 1879 and 1888. The 
present line is of narrow gauge, three 
feet in width, and extends from Bell- 
aire, Belmont County, westerly to 
Zanesville, Muskingum County, a dis- 
tance of 110.47 miles. 
nection is made with the Pennsylvania 


Railroad, hereinafter referred to as the | 


Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore & 


Ohio Railroad, hereinfter called the B. | 


& O. At Zanesville connection is made 
with the Pennsylvania, the B. & O., the 
New York Central Railroad, and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, and 
connection also is made with the Penn- 
sylvania at Belle Valley, about 30.5 miles 
east of Zanesville. 

The Pennsylvania crosses the appli- 
cant’s line ‘at Caldwell, about 4 miles 
east of Belle Valley, and the B. & O. 
serves Cumberland, about 8.3 
of Belle Valley, but apparently there are 
no facilities for interchange at those 
points. To permit the use of standard- 
gauge locomotives and cars at both ends 
of the line, a third rail has been laid 
from Bellaire to Mapleton, 6.09 miles, 
and from Zanesville to Lawton, 9.12 
miles. At the Bellaire end the stand- 
ard-gauge track is operated by the 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of serving 
a mine producing company coal, rental 
being paid on the basis of $6.50 per car, 
and by the B. & O. for a distance of 
about three miles to serve an industry at 
a charge of $1 per car. 
not compensated for 


curvature. The 


testimony is that all rail under 60-pound | 
— - —< clusive, is 





1921 


‘Products of agriculture 

Animals and products 

Products of mines 

Products of forests 

Manufactures and miscellaneous... 
Less than carload 


At Zanes\ the standard-gauge 
track is operated by the applicant with 
a locomotive rented f 
Vania at a charge of for 
the locomotive actually in use. 
applicant has a pasenger terminal and 
shop at Zanesville, at Bellaire it 
uses the passenger station of the Penn- 


59 each hour 


is 


but 


ae have | cluded in unadjusted credits. 
been made to us by State authorities. At . 


sale under an | 


The component lines were con- | 


At Bellaire con- ; 


miles west | 


rom the Pennsyl- | 


- | also 
was opposed by the county commission- 


ers of Monroe County, the Ohio State | 


i line between B 


| 


| 


The | 


| tuminot 


sylvania, without charge, and uses the 


freight station of the B. & O. at a rental 
of $25 per month. Interchange of traffic 
with the standard-gauge lines is made by 
transferring the freight, but the volume 
of such interchange is small. 


Physical Condition 


Of Line Said to Be Fair 


The physical condition of the line is 
said to be fair, with the exception of 
some spots which have been affected by 
continuous wet weather. " 
cent of the line laid with 


is 


45-pound 


rail and about 40 per cent with 60-pound | 


rail. The remainder ranges from 50- 
pound to 85-pound rail, and the age of 
the rail ranges from 21 to 48 years. 
About 45 per cent of the line is on 
curves, of which the maximum is 
grees. The ruling 


grade is 2.5 per cent, 


Railway operating revenue 

Railway operating expense 

Railway operating deficit 
Nonoperating income 

Deficit in gross income 

ST MORE 8s ge keccccsccccccs 


Yotal deficit 


Railway operating revenue 
Railway operating expense 
Railway operating deficit 
Nonoperating income 
Deficit in gross income 
Other charges 


Total deficit 


weight should be replaced within the 


} second cla 


| Slag Company 


county roads. 


About 30 per | 


21 de- | 


$95,300. There are 247 wooden trestles | 
with a total length of 5.6 miles. All but | 
one of the buildings are built of wood, 

and a number of the minor ones are | 
built of slabs. The record shows that 

many of the buildings are in bad condi- 

tion and will need prompt repairs, cost- 

ing $11,570, if the line is continued in | 
operation, 

The balance sheei of the appplicant as 
of December 31, 1926, shows investment 
in road and equipment $1,526,513.38, mis- 
cellaneous physical property $13,261.05, 
current assets $11,188.89, unadjusted 
debits $198.59, capital stock $653,900, 
funded debt unmatured $600,000, nonne- 
gotiable debt—open accounts $1,307,- 


| 415.90, current liabilities $346,088.81, de- 
| ferred 


liabilities $1,529.71, unadjusted | 
credits $58,162.17, additions to. property 


and profit and loss debit balance $1,433,- | 
361.72. The capital stock consists of | 
6,539 shares of the par value of $100 
each, of which 6,514 shares are owne’ by 
the Pennsylvania Company, a_ holding | 


| corporation, which also owns all the out- 


standing bonds. The nonnegotiable debt 
shown above represents advances from 
the Pennsylvania, and current liabili- 
ties $324,000 of interest matured un- 
paid. Accrued depreciation on equip- 
ment in the sum of $53,956.32 is in- 
The applicant owns eight locomotives, 
stock, Lox, refrigerator, and gon- 
dola cars, passengers coaches, baggage, | 
mail, and combination cars. With the 


| exception of tool and flat cars, of which | 


there are two of each, the record fails | 
to show the number of each of the other 
classes of cars Service af- 
forded by the operat two mixed 
trains daily in each dil n between } 
Bellaire and Woodsfield, stance of ap- 
proximately 42 miles, and passenger 
train and one mixed laily in each 
direction between Zanesville and Woods- | 
field, a distance of approximately 68 
miles. The B. & O. operates a line be- | 
tween Bellaire and Za north of 
the applicant’s line and 32 miles shorter. 
The maximum distance between the two 
lines is 18 miles, and the average dis- 
tance is 9.5 miles. 

The applicant alleges that 
ber of years the total revenues from rail- 
way operations have been inadequate to 
meet operating exp s and taxes, 
withstanding that rigid economy 
had been observed in the management of 
the road, and that it is financially unable 
to repay advances made to it from time 
to time, or to pay the est on its out- | 
standing bonds, or to air and main- | 
tain the railway properties so that the 
same may be economically and efficiently 
operated. The volume of traffic has never 
been heavy, but in re- years the earn- 
ings of the company have been reducd 
materially by the use of automobiles, 
busses and motor trucks operating over 
improved highw Agriculture and coal 
mining are the principal industries in 
the territory traversed by the line. Most 
of the agricultural products are dis- 
posed of locally, with the exception of 
tobacco, of which about 500 tons are pro- 
duced annually. There two coal 
mines located on the eastern end of the 
llaire and Woodsfield, and 
three coal mines and several s pits 
on the western end of the line btween 
Zanesville and Lawton. Of these latter 
coal mines, two have ceased operating 
and the third produces less than one car 
a week. 

Revenue fre 


ow 1S 


f 
ion ol 


ville 


not 
not- 


are 


ight carried by the appli- 
> years 1921 to 1926, j 


10,866 


< of ‘the traffic 


specially 


in recent years, included 


issification ducts of 
miscel- 
of bi- 


the ap- 


“manufactures and 

1926; 12,531 
| were produced on 
1925. there 
average for the 


7,650 tons. 


laneous.” tons 


plicar and in 


9,491 tons. 


were 
The four 
The 


fication named includes com- 


preceding ears was 


mercial shipped by the Standard 
of Bellaire, to points on 
t’s line for use in construc- 
maintenance of State and 
In 1926 there were 37,- 
this commodity 
that there 


in 


the applice 


tion and 


831 tons of 


record shows 


shipped. The 
has been a 


steady decline passenger traffic dur- 
ing the six 
The tot 
in 1921 
from 
$151,069.9% 
91,568 
The ar 


the years 


‘-year period mentioned above. 
number of passengers carried 
249,704, and the revenue 
ger traffic for that year was 
For 1926 the figures were 
$47,321.96, respectively. 
plicant’s income account for 
1921 to 1926, inclusive, shows 


~the following: 


1922 
$301,932.86 
459,171.92 
175,862.65 
63,361.85 
112,500.84 
38,507.63 
$151,008.47 
1925 
$186,951.48 
420,925.18 
249,888.75 
3 2.60 
212,536.15 
36,710.31 


1009 
1925 


9°290,509.99 


15,749.85 
85,752.87 
43,191.91 


$195,880.84 
1926 
$209,067.40 


$248,342.04 
201,045.04 
39,651.39 


161,3 


. 8 21, $249,246.46 $192,846.43 
The record indicates that approxi- 
mately 84 per cent of the tonnage han- 


next few years at a cost of aproximately | dled by the applicant moves over those 


| 
| 
| 


| Bellaire 


| without 
| Slag Company is based 


| that 


| tants 


; con 


472,870.84 | 


396,320.53 | 
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Valuations 


Date for Hearing Union 
Pacific Protest Is Set 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 20 assigned the ptotest of 
the Union Pacific Railroad and affiliated 
companies against the Commission’s ten- 
tative valuation of their properties for 
hearing. on November 7 at Washington 
before Examiner Boyden. The hearing 
will cover Valuation Docket Nos. 1060, 
329, 962, 1007, 924, 926, and 946, includ- 
ing, in addition to the Union Pacific it- 
self, the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company, the St. Joseph & 
Grand Island Railway Company, the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad and others. 


portions of the line between Bellaire and 


| Woodsfield on the east end and between 
| Zanesville and Lawton on the west end, 


the aggregate length of the two sections 
being about 51 miles. The remaining 16 
per cent of the tonnage is handled be- 
tween Woodsfield and Lawton, a distance 
of approximately 59 miles. Testimony 
submitted at the hearing shows that it 
was the intention of the Pennsylvania, 


| through its subsidiary companies, to pur- 


chase the portions of the line between 
and Woodsfielad and between 
Zanesville and Lawton, and to continue 
operations over these portions. Since 
the hearing, the applicant has advised 
us that it desires to withdraw that por- 
tion of its application seeking authority 


| to abandon the line between Bellaire and | 
| Woodsfield and will continue operation 


thereof itself. 


Line Serves Communities 


| Of 57,600 Population 


The population of the communities 
served by the applicant, including both 
terminals, is estimated at 57,600. Fol- 
lowing the abandonment by the applicant 
of the portion of its line between Woods- 


field and Lawton and the acquisition by | 


a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania of the 
portion between Zanesville and Lawton, 


as described above, the aggregate pop- | 


ulation of communities which will be left 
any direct railroad. service 
estimated at 2,084. 
that the country generally is or will be 
well supplied with improved highways. 

The proposed abandonment is opposed 
by the county commissioners of Monroe 
County and by the Ohio State Highway 
Department on the ground that the cost 
of hauling slag for road work for any 
considerable distance would be prohibi- 
tive, and the protest of the Standard 
upon the fear 
contracts for slag to be used in 
present or prospective roads in the vicin- 
ity of the applicant’s line will be can- 
celed if railroad service is withdrawn. 
It appears, however, that most of the 
contracts call for delivery at points in 
Belmont and Monroe Counties, and in the 


| event of continued operation of that por- 
| tion 


of the line between Bellaire and 
Woodsfield by the applicant the protes- 
would be assured of reasonable 
service. 

The Standard Oil Company has a plant 
at Caldwell, which is served by the Penn- 
sylvania, and it distributes its products 


| by tank cars to Beallsville, Summerfield 
| and 


Woodsfield on the applicant’s line 
east of Caldwell. Service from those 
points to the surrounding country is 
given by tank motor trucks, and it is 
alleged that if the applicant’s line 
abandoned as proposed the expense of 
distribution by trucks to the points now 
supplied by tank cars would be much 
greater, if not actually prohibitive. Dur- 
ing the year 1926 this protestant paid 
to the applicant freight charges in the 
sum of $4,517. It significant, how- 
ever, that no town or village served by 
the applicant between Woodsfield and 
Lawton has protested against the pro- 
posed abandonment. 

Upon the facts of record we find that 
the present and future public conve- 
nience and necessity permit the aban- 
denment, as to interstate and foreign 
commerce, of that portion of the appli- 
cant’s line between Woodsfield and 
Zanesville as described in the application. 
Our certificate herein will be issued upon 
the conditions (1) that the applicant 
shall sell all or any part of the portion 
of its line between Woodsfield and Law- 
ton at not less than the fair net salvage 
value thereof to any person, firm or cor- 
poration desiring to purchase same for 
tinued operation, and (2) that such 
certificate shall become effective as to 
that portion of the line between Lawton 
and Zanesville 30 days after the date of 
any certificate which we may issue in 
connection with an application to be filed 
by a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania for 
authority to acquire and operate such 
portion of the line. 


is 


is 





is | 


The record indicates | 





Coal 


Post Offices Handle 
Seventy-two Million 
Pieces of Mail Daily 


First Assistant Postmaster 
General Sumamarizes Aver- 
age Business Transacted 

by Postal Service. 


The postal service handled on an av: 
erage of 72,000,000 pieces of mail every 
day, or approximately 26,400,000,000 
Pieces every year, the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, John H. Bartlett, 


announced orally on September 20. 


This large quantity of mail is dropped | 


into 50,266 post offices, 200,000 street 
boxes, and 50,000 mail chutes, on an 


average of 8,000,000 pieces hourly, Mr. 


Bartlett said. 

During the past fiscal year the -Gov- 
ernment handled $1,653,657,554.12 in 
money orders, he declared. The postage 
stamp sales during the same period were 
approximately $683,000,000. 

Thirty-one Million Rural Patrons. 

Rural mail carriers reach 31,698,700 
patrons and travel, collectively, 1,270,- 
746 niles, Mr. Bartlett explained. He 
declared that the postal service Owned 
5,809 Government-owned motor vehicles 
and that 3,560 motor vehicles were un- 
der contract. 

Regarding the development of clas- 
sified and finance postal stations scat- 
tered throughout the United States, Mr. 
Bartlett said: 


“In the entire country we have 1,496 


substations called ‘classified’ stations do- | 


ing all the lines of business that are 
done in the central post office. We also 
have 5,559 ‘contract’ stations where a 
storekeeper, for instance, contracts to 
do the post office business in that neigh- 
borhood for a specified sum, usually not 
exceeding $1,000, furnishing the clerk 
or clerks himself. These stations receive 
but do not deliver mail. 

Some of the wregular classified sub- 
stations have carriers, and some do not. 


The latter are called ‘finance stations.’ | 


Many of the larger stations in the first- 


string cities work their mail and dis- | 


patch it direct to the trains like an in- 


dependent office, mot sending it through | 


the general post office at all, and like- 
wise they also 
trains. If the volume of mail to be 
handled is considerable at any station, 


this is the more economical method, but | 
small, it is collected | 
into the main post office ora large postal | 


if the volume is 


station to be worked,” 


Mail Bags) Manufactured. 


The Department’s mail bag factory | 


Mr. Bartlett declared, 
manufactures about 1,250,000 sacks 
every year, and is repairing 3,000,000 
bags annually. 

In the cjty and village carrier service, 
61,892 persons, including substitutes, 
are employed, he added. 


at Washington, 


| Automobile Control Orders 


Modified on One Line 


The Interstate 


of its automatic control orders, No. 13- 
413, on petition of the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio Railway and _ the 


Texas & New Orleans Railway, author. | 


izing them to operate Victoria division 
locomotives not equipped with automatic 


train control devices over equipped ter- 


ritory of the G., H. & S. A., between 
Gulf Junction, Tex., and Signals 2066 
and 2067 at the east end of the east yard 
at San Antonio, 
two and one-half miles, 


Time Asked to Complete 
Extension of Railroad 


The Illinois Central Railroad has filed | 


with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a petition for further allowance 
of time from December 31, 1927, to 
June 30, 1928, to complete extension 


of the Southern Tlinois & Kentucky | 


Railroad, a subsidiary, 
Progress has been delayed by litiga- 
tion, the petition says, but forces are 


| Working night and day to complete the | 


work in the time allowed. 


Yokohama 


$600 


and return 
including accommodations 
and smeals aboard ship 


Japan, land of festivals. Land of agay, joyous people. 
Temples, pagodas, the Inlamd Sea, the progressiveness 


of this country, See it all. 


Sail from Seattle,San Francisco or Los Angeles. One 

way through Honolulu if you choose. 

Palatial President Liners. Outside rooms. Luxurious 

appointments. A world famous cuisine. 

Fortnightly sailings of Dollar Liners from New York 
for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. Weekly 
sa‘ling from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient 
(via Honolulu) and Round the World. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Se. 
attle for Japan, Chinaand Manila. 


Dollar Steamship Lin 
Americam Mail Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York, Bryant 5900 
25 Broadway, New York, Phone Bowling Green 3144 
32 Broadway, New York, Phone HANover 7394 
1206 Continental Bidg., Baltimore, Phone Calvert 2910 


1519 Railroad Ave, So,,Seattle - 


Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco 


receive it direct from | 


Commerce Commission 
September 19, announced a modification | 


Tex, approximately | 


Postal Service 


To Represent Railroad | 


Applications have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Cozmmission by 
members of the law firzmm of Carter, 
| Jones & Turney, of St. Louis, Mo, for 
j authority to hold the position of general 
solicitors of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway in addition to representing other 
companies in its system. 

The applications were filed by W. 
Frank Carter, Emmeg T. Carter, William 
T. Jones, J. R. Turney, Harold, R. Small, 
Claude K. Rowland, and Robert Burk- 
ham. ° | 


Railways toBe Heard 


On V aluation Reports 


Number of Protests Involved 
in Sessions Before I. CC. 
Examiner. 


Eight valuation hearings, dealing with 
the details involved in protests filed by 
railroads against the Interstate Com\ 
merce Commission’s tentative valuations 
| reports covering their properties, were 

in progress before examiners of the com- 
mission at Washington on September 20. 
| Three of the hearings were begun on 
September 20, one was resumed follow- 
ing an adjournment, and others were 
continuations of hearings which have 
been in progress for some time, 

The hearings which began _ on Septem- 
ber 20 were: Valuation Docket No. 1006 
jet al. Missouri Pacific Railroad et al. 
before EXxaminer Boydem; Valuation 
| Docket No. 828, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas 
| Kephart, and Valuation Docket Nos, 882 
and 8385, West Side Belt Railroad and 
| Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad. 
| Hearings in Valuation Docket No, 400, 
St. Louis~San Francisco Railway et al. 
were resumed before Examiner 0’Neill, 
who also held a hearing 
Docket No. 1018, Butte, Armaconda & Pa- 
| cific Railway. 

Other hearings which were continued 
| were: Valuation Docket INo. 897, Wa- 
| bash Railway, before Exarminer Quimby; 

Valuation Docket No. 875 et al. Phila- 

delphia & Reading Railway et al. before 
| Examiners Marchand anc Walsh, and 
Valuation Docket No. 1019, Chicago, 
West Pullman & Southerm Railway, be- 
fore Examiner Walter. 





Southern Bell Cona pany 


Railroad et al. before Examiner | 


in Valuation | 





Aequires Demo polis Line 
Divisiom 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on September 19, approved a 
report and order in Finamce Docket No. 
| 6492, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Southern Bell Telephone Company of the 
| properties of the Demopolis Telephone 
| Company. 

Division 4 also approved a yeport and 
order im Finance Docket No. 3459, au- 
| thorizing the acquisition by the St. Louis 
| Southwestern Railway of Texas of con- 
trol of the Stephenville North & South 
Texas Railway by supplemental lease, 


| 

| ——— 

| == 
| 
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Public Utilities 


Law Firm Asks Authoriy | Coal IsChief Source 


Of Electricity From 
Public Utility Plants 


Water Power Ranks Serond 


WV hile Use of Fuel Oil Has 
Declined Since 


1924. 


Coal is by far the chief source of 
power generated at public-utility plants 
in the United States, according to the 
Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, in announcing that the amount of 
electricity produced at such plants in 
1926 was 73,791,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

The use of fuel oil in generating elec- 
tricity has declined since 1924, when it 
reached its maximum, it was stated, 
the amount so used in 1926 being only 
57 per cent of that used in 1924. 

The announcement, in full text, 
lows: 

The total amount of electricity pro- 
duced at public-utility power plants in 
1926 was 73,791,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Of this total, 47.5 billion kilowatt-hours, 
64.5 per cent, was generated by the 
use of fuels and the remainder by the 
use of water power. Of the 47.5 billion 
kilowatt-hours produced by the use of 
fuels, 42.6 billion, or 90 per cent, was 
generated by the use of coal alone; the 
remainipg 10 per cent of fuel-power out- 
put was generated by the use of fuel 
oil, gas and wood. 

Coal Is Chief Source. 

Coal is thus by far the chief source 
of power generated at public-utility 
power plants. In 1926 the power pro- 
duced from coal was 57.7 per cent of all 
the power generated, from water power 
35.5 percent, from oil 3.1 per cent, from 
gas 3.3 per cent, and from wood 0.4 
per cent, 

"The use of fuel oil in generating elec- 
tricity has declined since 1924, when it 
reached its maximum, and less fuel oil 
was used in 1926 for this purpose than 
in ‘any other year since 1918, Indeed, 
in 1926 the amount of fuel oil consumed 
by public-utility power plants was only 
57 per cent of that used in 1924, 

Rates of Comsumption. 

The average rates of consumption of 
the different kinds of fuel in generating 
electricity in the United States were as 
follows: Coal, 1.94 pounds per kilowatt- 
hour; oil, 243 kilowatt-hours per barrel; 
gas, 22 cubic feet per kilowatt-hour. 

"The best fuel rates for these different 
fuels were about as follows: Coal, 0.9 
pound per kilowatt-hour; oil, 450 kilo- 
watt-hours per barrel; gas, 13 cubic feet 
per kilowatt-hour. Acs these are roughly 
one-half the average rates, the consump- 
tion of fuel by electric public-utility 
power plants would be reduced one-half 
if all public-utility power plants pro- 
duced electricity at the best fuel rates, 
and the attainment of this degree of 
efficiency would have conserved more 
than 20,000,000 tons of coal in 1926, 
representing a value of about $75,000,- 


000. 
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Heavy -Duty Trucks— 


and they liveup to their name 


More than heavy-duty—they are Heavy-Duty Inter- 
nationals! They thriwe on heavy service and you and 
your rivers will like the way they demonstrate the 
quality that is in therm—on the job amd on your cost 


They are Internationals in all the mame means—the 
product of twenty-three years of truck manufacture and 
living up toareputation that goes back very close to a 


International Heavy-Duty Trucks range from 214 to 
5 tons; chain or double reduction drive ; and they come 
with wheelbase and body best suited for the jobs they 


Let us send you a folder on International low-cost 
hauling in your own lime of business, or better still, look 
over the trucks themselves. 


HARVESTER (COMPANY 


RICA , 
Sees Chicago. lil. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Ta UT TS 


ra A 
“TRU 


ee 


STE R 
foey 


Hearing om Western 
Grain Rates Deferred 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a postponement until No- 
vember 4 of the hearing set for Sep- 
tember 29 at Kansas City in Investiga- 
tion & Suspension Docket No. 2956 and 
first and second supplements, involving 
freight rates Om grain products between 
points in, Western Trunk Line territory. 


For Railroads Rises 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Estimates Ton Cost 


in July to Be $2.64. 


The average cost of coal used as fuel 
| for road locomtives by Class I railways 
in the month of July was $2.64 a ton, 
| according to the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission’s monthly summary of re- 
| ports of railway fuel statistics. T 
report covers only fuel charged to 4 
erating expenses. For the correspond- 
ing month of last year the average cost 
was $2.58 a tom. 

For the seven months ended with July 
the roads used 55,760,967 tons of coal, 
| at an average cost of $2.66 a ton, and 
1,156,052.883 gallons of fuel oil at an 
average cost of 2.90 cents a gallon, 
making the total cost for fuel $181,- 
967,311, as compared with $184,60 7,528 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. The average cost of fuel oil for 
July was 2.77 cents a gallon, as_ com- 
pared with 5 cents in July of 1926, 


9 ¢€ 


Live “owt of doors” 





S 1B nset 
Lisnited. 
California 


where theobservation 
platform is a happy 


daytime rendezvous 


Free fromm smoke and cin- 
ders—thanks to the oil- 
burning locomotives om 
SOUTHERN PACIFIClines. 
You cam figuratively live 
“out of doors” onthe pala- 

. tial Sunset Limited.Seethe 
picturesque South, the fas- 
cinatim g@ Southwest this 
“open. window way.” Stop 
off at N e-w Orleans, Hous- 
ton, Galveston, San Ane 
tonio, El Paso, Tucson, 
Phoenix, Los Angeles and 
San Fraracisco. The 


Pacific Coast Empire 
Isa-vites You 


to see the whole Pacific 
Coast — a veritable won- 
derland —1500 miles of 
encham ting ocean front, 
lush valleys and pictur- 
esque mmountains. Many 
fine traims daily. 


Interesting Return Routes 


Golden State Route: Via, 
Phoenix, Tucson, Douglas, EI! 
Paso to Chicago. Historic, 
thrilling, typically American. 
Or 


Overland Route: From San 
Francisco along the Ameri- 
can River Canyon across the 
Great Salt Lake to Chicago. 
Or 


Shasta Route: North via 
Klamath over the new Cas- 
cade Lime. En route—Mt. 
Shasta, Portland, Pacific 
Northwest. 








AFTER CALIFORNIA—THEN HAW ATI 
AUSTRALIA, THE ORIENT 


For complete information, write, 
Phone or call 
A. J. FPoston, General Agent 
Roorm 400, Southern Bldg. 
Fifteemth St. at H., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Phone: Main 2246 


OTHER OFFICES: 
18 Broadway and 531 Fifth Avenue, 
at 44th St., New York 
33 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
Pan American Bank Bldg. 
Mew Orleans, La. 
Southern Pacific Bldg, Houston, Texas 
Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 
Sam Francisco, Calif. 


Souther m 


Pacific ' 


4 
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Finance 


: || Authority Is Sought 


Farm Loans Securities 


——————_—_4A—__. 


Banking 


| . 
Foreign Exchange 


New York, September 20.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Nev York, today certified 


Credits on Account of Tobacco Lead Loan | Brief Filed Opposes 


| ae 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
September 17 


Income Tax Rates 


0.) 


Raised in Mexico by 


Presidential Decree 


Levy on Loans, Rentals, Div- 


o 


"fe Be 


idends.and Certain Other 
Payments Changed from 
6to 8 Per Cent. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
wages, salaries and emoluments, extra 
commissions, premiums, gratu- 
kind of gain paid to 


interested parties um money, species, 


wages, 
ities or any other 
the 
stocks, bonds, founders’ shares, or inter- 


est; as well as indemnifications for «lis- 
charge, and profits shaved with employes 
or workmen, in compliance with Article 
>. of the Constitution and in accord- 
atice with the collective labor contract. 

“ Any other profit-sharing which is not 
established in the foregoing paragraph 
will not be considered as wages, but as 
profit.” ( 
Revised Article Quoted) ) 

The reformed article reads: “Article 
28.—This decree includes wages, salaries, 
emoluments, retirements, sub- 
sidies, or life incomes, 
cidentally received. 

“In this category 
wages, salaries and emoluments, 
wages, 
tainment charges, premiums and gratui- 


pensions, 
regularly or ac- 
the 
extra 


are included 


viaticums, commissions, enter- 


ties; the ordinary, extraordinary, 


special remunerations which are granted 


members of the national navy under the 


name of assignments of 
shipment of goods, 
mand; those of the same class which are 
granted members of the-national army 
and air force under the name of addi- 
tional assignments of commission, execu- 
tive boards, command, representation, 
all others outside of their 
other 


and 
duties; as well 
gain paid to the interested parties 
money, kind, stocks, bonds, founders’ 
shares, or interests, the indemnifications 


as any 


for discharge and the profits shared with | 
employes or workmen in compliance with | 
last | 


the provisions of Sections VI, 123, 
part, and XXII. of the constitutional 
article and in accordance with the eol- 
lective labor contrast.” 

Article 30, which establishes the rate 
of taxation for wages, salaries, and 
emoluments was also reformed, and con- 
sequently Tariff-A | will not apply to 
employes and workmen who do not live 
in frontier cities, and Tariff-B will not 
apply to those residing in the F ederal 
District, cities bordering on the United 
States, the ports of Tampico, Tuxpan, 
Veracruz, and Progresso, the City of 


Merida, and other places within the | 


zone surrounding these cities as fixed 
by the Ministry of Finance; but a sin- 


gle rate will apply to monthly revenues, | 


as follows: 

$0.01 to $170, exempt; $179.01 to $210, 
2 per cent; $210.01 to $250, 2.10 per 
cent; $250.01 to $500, 2.20 per cent; 
$300.01 to 350, 2.30 per cent; $350.01 to 
$400, 2.40 per cent; $400.01 tv $450, 2.50 
per cent; $450.01 to $500, to 2.60 per 
cent; $500.01 to $600, 2.70 per cent; 
$600.01 to $700, 2.80 per cent; $700.01 
to $800, 2.80 per cent; $800.01 to $900, 3 
per cent; $900.01 to $1,000, 3.10 per cent. 

$1,000.01 to $1,150, 3.20 per cent; 
$1,150.01 to $1,300, 340 per cent; 
$1,300.01 to $1,450, 3.60 per cent; 
$1.450.01 to $1,600, 380 per cent; 
$1,600.01 to $1,750, 4 per cent; 
$1,750.01 to $1,950, 4.20 per cent; 
$1,950.01 to $2,150, 440 per cent; 
$2,150.01 to $2,350, 4.60 per cent; 
$2,350.01 to $2,550, 5 per cent; 
$2,550.01 to $2,750, 550 per cent; 
$2,750.01 to 3,000, 6 per cent; 
$3,500.01 to $3,750, 7.50 per cent; 
$3,250.01 to $3,500, 7 per cent; 
$3,500.01 to $3,7500, 7.50 per cent; 
$3,750.01 and upwards, 8 per cent. 


Grain ExportsRise , 


With Wheat Leading 


Shipments f or Last Week 
Reach 10,748,000 
Bushels. 


Anerican exports of grains during the 


week ended September 17 amounted to 
10,748,000 bushels, compared with 6,- 
734,000 bushels in the preceding week 
and with 9,012,000 bushels in the week 
ended September 18, 1926, according to 
figures made public on September 20 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Wheat constituted most of the ex- 
Ports in the week ended September 17, 
totaling 8,350,000 bushels, compared 
with 4,313,000 bushels exported in the 
preceding week and with 6,990,000 bush- 
els in the week of 1926. 

Exports of barley in the week ended 
September 17 amcunted to 1,023,000 


bushels, compared with 977,000 bushels | 


sm the preceding week and with 787,000 
bushels in the week ended September 
18, 1926, 

Exports of corn in the week ended 
September 17 were 210,000 bushels, 
against 74,000 bushels in the preceding 
week and 208,000 bushels a year ago. 

Exports of oats in the week ended 
September 17 totaled 129,000 bushels, 
against 182,000 bushels in the preceding 
week and 246,000 bushels in the week 
of 1926. 

Exports of rye in the week ended 

ptember 17 aggregated 1,036,000 bush- 
. against 1,238,000 bushels in the pre- 
vious week and 781,000 bushels in the 
week of last year. 


and 


commission, | 
and technical com- | 


normal | 
kind of | 
in | 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
September 20, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion 2f foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and céllection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the Now York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown’ below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) aeeeeens 
Belgium (belga) privanecinede 13 
Bulgaria (lev) ie 
Czechoslovakia (krone) rf 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka ) 7 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ; 
Norway : (krone) 
1 oland (zloty) ; 
Portugal (escudo)- 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland ( “ranc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
Chita 
China 


-14088 
93 


-2677 
.8651 


-0392 
-238) 


.4008 
-1747 
-0545 
-2642 
1123 
.0495 
-006190 
-1738 
-2691 
1929 
-017602 


-6392 
-6294 
-6152 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hanko- CaEl)..crcreee. 
China (Shanghai _ tael) 

Ciine (Tientsin tael) -6454 
China (Hong Kong dollar). .... .4253 
China (Mexican dollar) -4403 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 4338 
China (Yuan collar) -4304 
India (rupee) .3638 
Japan (yen) -4649 
Singapore (S. S.) -5598 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Bra”'l (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguav ‘neso) 


.000519 
-999406 
-477500 
.997906 | 


9717 


-1187 
-1208 


CBGIE) oi 000% 


‘Dividend Declared 


for $350,000 From 1927 


Earnings. 


A check for $350,000, representing a 
| 5 per cent dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors of the Panama Railroad 
Company, a Government corporation, the 
stock of which is in the name of the 
Secretary of War, has been received by 
the Secretary, Dwight F. Davis, 





ber 20. 

The check, the statement said, has 
been transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, together with a letter in 
which Secretary Davis pointed out that 
it represented a 5 per cent dividend on 
the earnings of the road during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

There has been transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of War a check for $350,000 cov- 


directors of the Panama Railroad 
pany at a meeting held in New York: 

“Resolved that a dividend of 5 per 
cent upon the capital stock of the com- 
pany be and is hereby declared payable 
forthwith out of the company’s net 
earnings for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1927.” . 

The check fias been indorsed by the 
Secretary of War and transmitted to the 


| lowing letter: 

“The Honorable, the Secretary 

Treasury. 

“My dear Mr. Secretary: As you are 
aware, the entire capital stock of the 
Panama Railroad Company, amounting 
to $7,000,000, 
| States Government, the stock being in 
the name of the Secretary of War... At 
| a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
that company held on the 16th instant 
a dividend of 5 per cent of the capital 
stock of the company was declared out 
of net earnings for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1927, payable immediately. 

“There is transmitted to you for 
proper disposition the Panama Railroad 


of the 





Chase National Bank of New York City 
for $350,000, drawn to the order 
Secretary of War, which I have in- 
dorsed payable to the order of the Treas- 
urer of the United States, covering the 
above mentioned dividend. Kindly ac- 
knowledge the receipt of this check.” 


Rates on Deciduous 


Fruits Are Opposed 


Carriers Question Constitusiion- 
ality of 1. C. C.’s New 
Ruling. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
itative determination of the constitu- 
tionality ef the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
Carriers further asserted that the de- 
cision fixes rates so low as to be confis- 
catory; that are 
bitrary,” and beyond the power which 
ercise. 
petition quoted from their contentions 
at the hearing in this and other cases, 
to the effect that the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution did not authorize the making of 
rates on any other basis of. reasonable- 
ness than that cauthorized by law prior 
| to its passage. 


Additional Time Granted 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 20 issued a supplemental 
order in Finance Docket No. 4688, grant- 
ing an extension of time to December 
| 3l, 1927, for the completion by the Cow- 





Government Receives Check | 


the | 
Department of War announced Septem- 


ering the 5 per cent dividend declared in | 
the following resolution by the board of | 
Con- | 


Secretary of the Treasury with the fol- | 


is owned by the United | 
| reported to the Department of Com- 


Company’s check No, 69699L, upon the | s 
| and 118 making trucks (18 making both | 


of the | 


sideration be denied there be an author. | 


the Commission may constitutionally ex- | 
To support these allegations the | 


.007239 
-029628 


| Wichita 


By Panama Railway 


Spokane 


025196 | 


-013265 | 


The twelve  sederal 
Credit Banks had a total of $63,537,- 


of September 


Loan Board has just announced. 
| aggregated $15,582,215.03 and the 
counts $47,955,328.79, 

Rediscounts were classified as follows 
Agricultural credit corporations, $2 
450,485; national banks, $36,762 


Loans 
redis- 


64; | 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loa 
modities of the 12 Federal Intermediate 





| Louisville 
| New Orleans 


| Wichita 


| Spokane 


| 


| St. Louis 


CPM de ah sitvextae 
re 


| St. 2 a a ee eee 





| 
| 


| 271,825 
| were trucks, the department announced 





| 


| September 


| December 
“unreasonable and ar- | 


| August 


For Railway Construction | | ber of Commerce members 





| Baltimore 


District 
BUNTON: ea wistervenes 


$6 





WONG. Smee caved’ 
2,42 


St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Omaha 


Houston .. 
Berkeley 


Total 


u SL ASSIFICAT ION 
District 


Springfield 
| Baltimore 
| Columbia 5,61 
| Louisville ‘ eesessee ° ‘ 7 
New Orleans vs +6 
Be DOWIE sa beiceseecs 
a 

Omaha . 


Houston ..... 
DOrnOIeD ‘abi eecvistitseces eat 4, 


a ee 


Total 


6 OO 6 OOF EHD LSS ows BOs 


District 


Baltimore ee 
New Orleans ... 


St. Paul 
Omaha 

WICHRA. sco 060% 
HOWtOM 266d: 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


fe Cee eerressese see eeees 


ee 


ee ee eeresees 
ee ee ee eee 


wwe ee reerereeee 


Total 


Intermediate | 


543.82 in direct loans and rediscounts as | 
10, 1927, the Federal Farm | 


—-% 


Direct Loans 
5,000.00 
3,059,882.90 

75,000.00 


12: 
539,128.72 
128,631.24 
697 
1,370,700.57 


5,540,202.81 
1,000,600.49 


$15,582,215.03 


Agri. Credit 
Corporations 
$506,563. 
1,399,175. 
4,856. 


4,946,636. 
1,195 
6,402,688.63 
251,798. 
630,308.3 
119,5 ) 
309,270. 


$28 450,985. 70 


Peewee wwe arerereses 
Peete eee ewe eee erereseseseeaeaeeese 


eee eee eeees 


ee eee eee 


Advances by Intermediate Credit Banks 


Consolidated Statement of Condition as of September 10 
Issued by Federal Farm Loan Board. 


$326,591.88: 
$19,036,01/.86, and savings 
banks and trust companies, $104,970.71. 
Direct loans were as 
$6,106,585.89; 
bles, $1,031,472.81;  raisi 
|} wool, $1,275,036.61; 
rice, $539,128.72; 

| wheat, $1,525,000. 
The full text of the 


iOWS: 


state banks, 
| companies, 


livestock loan 


| 

| follows: 

| 

ns, 

$198,671; 
320, and 


cotton, 
olive oil, $66,¢ 


announcement fol- 


ns and advances upon the re 
Credit Banks as of September 


pective com- 
10, 1927, as 


shown by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


Kediscounts 
$512 163 o. 77 
1,493,145.15 
5,630,300.75 

126,356.70 
5,122,485:48 
1,390,883.87 
6,563,284.49 
5,200,858.65 
1,595,318.81 
6,736,066.96 

8,439,62 
5,144, 


Total 
$1,137,163.77 
4,553,028.05 
5,705,300.75 
1,702.99 
3,671.00 
1,930,012.59 
6,691,915.73 
5,898 552.96 
2,966,019.38 


694.31 


7.61 13 
36.55 6,145,437.04 


$47,955,328.79 $63,538 
OF REDISCOUNTS. 
National 
Banks 


$5,600.00 


37,543.82 


State 
i Banks 
ad 
79 
52 
62 
49 
56 


92,511.31 
15,444.23 
51,832.08 
10,597.65 
50,345 


41,524. oe be Where 

18,162.64 

5,653. 
13,000.00 ee 

22 52,765.75 

0 

908.97 


R« 


$36,762.64 
L-S Loan 
Companies 


$326,591.88 

, savings Banks 
& Trust Co’s. 
$1,658.05 
147,088.70 
164,885.31 
89,000.00 
5,187,858.65 
1,290,754.84 
6,000,746.00 
4,320,118.64 
1,835,565.72 


103,312.66 


eee ee $19,036,017.86 $104,970.71 


CLASSIFICATION OF DIRECT L OANS 
Canned Fruits 


District. 
Springfield ... 
Baltimore ....... 
Louisville 


Tobacco 
$625,000.00 
3,059,882.90 
2,421,702.99 


WV cal ats Jon ce ean 
Berkeley . 


| Spokane . 


Total . 

District. 
COMMMAIMEB eas hi ceaies ss 
New Orleans 
Pi OE sc oh 4: bh adts ekee 


$6,106,585.89 
Wool 


38,631.24 
297,694.31 
265,700.57 

49,502.00 
623,508.49 


$1,275,0: 36.61 


Ui ree ry oe 
WVLOMEEGE 65 Sco: Rano aes 0 
Berkeley . .. ras 

DEMME 6 sabdls ociirviwews 


Total . 


August Automobile Output 
Exceeded July Production 


August production (factory sales) of 
motor vehicles in the United States, as 


merce by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of: Commerce, was 303,040, of which 
were passenger cars and 31,715 


on September 20. 
The statement in full text follows: 
Except for August, 1927, the table be- 
low is based on figures received from 153 
manufacturers in the United States for 
recent months, 53 making passenger cars 


passenger cars and trucks). 
passenger cars include taxicabs and 
those for trucks include ambulances, 
funeral cars, fire apparatus, street 
sweepers and busses. 
Automobile Production. 
(Number of machines.) 
Passenger 
cars. 
272,922 
319,763 


381, 116 


Figures for 


1926. 
January 
February 
March 
April oo: es 
MRO ai 5's vn onde 
June 
July ... 
August 


27,690 
“34,669 
41,612 


"44,074 


37,388 


Total (8 . 2,767,706 
350,923 
289,565 
219,504 
137,361 


314,863 
° 42,43 


39,577 


October 
November 


3,765,059 


Total (year) 
1927. 
January . 
February 
March 
Apvil.... 
May... 
June ... 
, SS 


196,989 
260,644 
341,676 
353,223 
352,428 
273,718 
*233,384 
271,325 


9025 


38,121 
45,165 
"44,557 


29,855 
431,715 
Total (8 months). 309,767 
yLfotals for National Automobile Cham- 
only. 


. 2,283,387 


“Revised. 


litz, ‘Chehalis & Conca nitions of an 
extension of its line in Lewis County, 
Washington, authorized by the Commis- 
sion by an order dated April 11, 1925, 


Trucks. | 


42,012 | 


31,446 | 
*26,070 | 


*454,390 | 


37,242 | 


& Vegetables 


Rhisins 


Wheat 


70,000.00 
400,000.00 
ttt eens Wieusha: wb lere saa 1,105,000.00 
984,380.81 4,900,000.00 
377,092.00 euaiits 


$1,031,472.81 $4,900,000.00 
Cotton 
$75,000.00 


123,671.00 


Olive Oil 


$198,671.00 $53 $6,320.00 


9,128.72 


| T2ahe 7 T 7 > 
William F. ‘Now Transferred 
To Depariment of Commerc: 


William F. Notz, formerly 
} with the Federal Trade Commission, has 
| been transferred to the Department of 
Commerce, it was stated orally 
Secretary of Commerce, Herber 
20. 


on September 


Secretary Hoover explained that liv. 
Noi# would carry on the 
the 


merca of a type 


trade promo 


tion work in Department of Com 
similar to his 


Trade Commission. 


activitie: 
in the Federal 


|F irst Morigage Notes 
| BEARING INTEREST AT 6% | 
| Secured on Residences in D.C. | 


MAXI MCKE EVE R»xGO SS 


INC ORPORATEO 
Member Mortgage Bankers Asen. of 


Washington, D. ¢. 








46,616 | 


40,802 | 


Septem ber Funds 


Before making your com- 
mitments why not consult 
our ‘‘September List’’ 
investment bonds yielding 
up to 6.50% and attrac- 
tive preferred stocks yield- 
ing up to 7.18%. 


ol 


Ask for folder US-21 


43,246 | 
*39,866 | 


HORNBLOW ER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Detroit 

Providence, 

Portland, Me. 

Pittsburgh 

Members of the New York, Boston 

Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit 
Stock Exchanges 


Tobacco, 
canned fruits and vegeta- | 
$4,900,000; | 


2,548,059.69 
5,246,156.48 | 


6,736 ,066.96 
979,830.42 | 


.00 
71,595.86 


| method 


Transportation 


20,000.00 | 


connecteu 





by the | 
Hoove, t 


| Reorganization Plan 


For St. Paul Railway | 


Bondholders’ Defense Com- 
mittee Denounces Program 
as Embodying Evil 
Practices. 


‘(Made Public September 2 


—_" 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts.... 


eee 


Internal- Revenue receipts: 


Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. .. 


inter- 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts 


Balance previous day. . 


[Continued from Page 1]* 


| was necessary and that a ‘readjustment 
| of the capital structure’ 


was required, 
the property should have been operated 
the receivers for 


Dy 


to demonstrate its actual earning ca- 


| pacity under fair conditions. 
“The reorganization should have been | 


deferred until this was done, and then 


a reorganization plan should have been | 
not in accordance with the | 


formulated, 
practices of old banking reorganizations, 


which it was the purpose of the Trans. | 


portation Act to abolish, but in aceord- 


| ance with the principles and policies of | 


that act, to the end that this 
railroad system might be put 
sound credit basis; 


great 
upon 
in a position to meet 
competition; to obtain capital on a low 
basis; to adapt itself to inevitable 
changes in economic conditions; and to 
render an efficient public service at rea- 
sonable rates. 

Evils of Old Practices. 

“This sound procedure was not 
lowed. 
whole 


fol- 
The bankers took charge of the 
situation in the same old way. 
“Plans for reorganization were devel- 
oped even before the receivers were 
appointed. The plan was prepared and 


| announced before the earning capacity 
of the property could be demonstrated. | 


“The plan formulated embodies 


so 


| every essential evil of the old practice | 
' 


The 
were dragooned 


of banking reorganizations. hold- 
ers of securities 
depositing under the plan by 
and influence known 
great financial interests. 

“This Commission 


every 
to the 


is now asked 
sound, 
ties, 
of 


unfair to the holders of securi- 
unjust to the public, and violative 

every principle and policy of the 

Act.” 

bjections to Plan. 


Among the objections noted to 


bonded debt of the applicant upon the 
properties of the St. Paul would exceed 
the limitations of sound finance im- 
posed by the Transportation Act. 
“The proposed issue of adjustment or 
income bonds is unsound, is opposed to 


the principles and policies of the Trans- | 


portation Act, and should not be 
proved by this Commission. 
“The proposed issue of $115 
par amount of preferred stock and 
1,174,113 shares of no-par common to 


ap- 


a | 


and 


into | 


to | 
approve a plan which is essentially un.- | 


the | 
reorganization plan are the following: ! 
“Under the provisions of the plan the | 





,931,900 | 


Total 


rc 


$1,926,462.1 


eal 


} 
124,817,278.47 | 


2,749,918.12 | 
586,584.02 | 


1 30, 080, 242.76 
159,176,800.00 
472,506,528.26 


Expenditures. 


| General expenditures... .. 


; | Interest on public debt.. 
a reasonable time | 


| to enable them to make the necessary im- 
| provements in road and equipment and 


Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 


Investment of 


Total ordinary expen- 
GHOTOE 6 iieei ees-ans 
Other public- debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today.. 


TOU S6.09.6s dee beale s o 


The accumulative 
with 
ceipts and expenditures 
for the year, are 
Monday. 


stockholders of the old 


| compatible with the publ 


essary or appropriate fc 
with the proper perform 
plicant of its service to 


common carrier. 


“The relative treatment of 


figures, 
the comparative analysis 


man 62. 
83,596.91 
182,542.58 
11,953.67 


70,479.63 


16,189,432.67 


272,949,715.25 | 
472,624,423.10 | 


761,763,571.02 


of 
for the month 
published each 


St. Paul is not 
ic interest, nec- 
or or consistent 


ance by tie ap- 


the publie as a | 


ers and refunding bondholders proposed 


in the plan is not just 
nor is it in the public ir 
“The treatment acco 


and reasonable, | 


nterest. 


rded to Puget 


Sound bonds under the plan is not just 
and reasonable, is not in the public in- 


terest, 
purposes in view.” 


and is not appropriate to the 


Corporate Financing 


MUNICIPAL 3 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


GOVERNMENT :: 


together | 


a | unconditionally the payment of the prin- 


Seaboard, 





| sold by 


| and will mature as follows: 


To Guarantee Notes 
Of Shipping Company 


Seaboard Air Line Would Se- 
cure Payment by Balti- 
more Steam Packet 
Company. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway re- 
quests authority to guarantee $925,000 


| of the 5 per cent gold notes of the Balti- 


more Steam Packet Company in an ap- 
plication made public September 20 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 


| Finance Docket No. 6527. 


The application states that the Balti- 
more Steam Packet Company, the entire 
capital stock of which is owned by the 
contemplates the purchase of 
a new freight and passenger steamer, the 
construction and equipment of whith 
will cost in excess of $925,000 for use 
on its line on Chesapeake Bay between 
Baltimore, Md., and Norfolk-Portsmouth, 
Va. 

In order to finance the purchase of 
the steamer the steamship company will 
issue the $925,000 of 5 per cent notes, 


cipal and interést. The notes will be 


| and the Seaboard proposes to guarantee 


its water line subsidiary to the 
Wisconsin Securities Company at 95% 
and accrued interest. The notes will be 


issued in denominations of $1,000 each 
250 on Au- 
225 on August 1, 1931; 225 
1932, and 225 on August 1, 


gust 1, 1930; 
on August 1, 


| anes 
stockhold- | ee 


The Seaboard stated in support of its 


| application to guarantee the subsidiary 


company’s notes that it is necessary for 
te packet company to have three mod- 
ern combination freight and passenger 
steamers, two of which at all times will 
be used in regular service. The third 
steamer will be used in intermittent serv-, 
ice and will be available for regular and 
special service when and as needed. 


Investment Bonds 


INDUSTRIAL 


= 


PUBLIC UTILITY 3: 


Inquirics Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Fdinded 1876 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 





$1,525,000.00 | | 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E. C. 2 


Times Have Changed! 


N the change from old to new methods of account- 


ing National analysis and posting machines have 


played an important part. 


The general office seeking to speed up results anc 
Phe g | offi king t I luy It 1 


lower costs on analysis, payroll distribution and any 


other 


form of accounting 


turns to this new machine. 


The bank which wants 


requiring classification 


to protect itself and its 


depositors against mistakes of hand written figures 
and to speed up service uses National ‘bank posting 


machines. 


The installment house facing an ever-increasing 
accounting problem finds the solution in National 
results never before 


Posting machines which give 


scalable. 


And so through the ranks 


of business, in large 


establishments and small, meeting simple problems 
and complicated ones, National Cash Register equip- 
ment is helping to solve today’s new problems. 


Accounting Machine Division 


I'he National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Deductions 


Amortization Deduction Held to Be Confined 
To Year in Which War Buildings Were Erected 


Structure Never Used 
To Produce Supplies 


Cost hillined "Oreneee Than 
Income Against Which 
It Was Applied. 


JoHN POLACHEEK Vv. COMMISSIONER OF IN- | 


TERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX AP- 

PEALS, No. 7678. 

Interpreting the purpose and effect of 
the amortization provisions of the 1918 
Revenue Act, the Board of Tax Appeals | 
herein held that where a taxpayer erected 
a building during 1918 for war purposes 
and never used for the production of war 
materials, all orders having been can- 
celed immediately after the Armistice, 
the amortization deduction was properly 
confined to that year, although the amor- 
tization cost was greater than the income 
against which it was applied. 

The amortization provision of the Act, 
it was held, must be construed to pre- 
serve its national significance, whatever | 
may be the result of such construction | 
locally“for a single year upon a single 
taxpayer. The provision was construed | 
to be alleviative, to be specifically applied 
liberally. 

Amortization deductions, it was said, ; 
are extraordinary ones growing out of 
the war and, unlike deductions for ex- 
haustion, obsolescence or loss, are un- 
related to the normal determination of 
net income. 

The amortization deduction was pro- 
vided. the Board held, not as an essen- 
tial factor in the determination of in- 
come, but as a method of reducing tax, 
and to relieve the taxpayer from an un- 
balanced wartime investment. The de- | 
duction provision was reasonably to be 
directed against the burdens of war taxa- 
tion. 


Word “Reasonable” 


Held to Be Elastic 

Holding the word 
used in the amortization provision to 
be elastic, the Board added “but it im- 
plies a relation between the broad pur- | 
pose of the act and its specific applica- 
tion, and must be construed to promote 
the intendment of the provision. 

The word “amortize,” although held 
it may ordinarily connote a period of 
years, does not require that the deduc- 
tion be in any case spread over more 
than one year if this is not in consonance 
with the statutory intendment. 

Emanuel H. Reichart for the petitioner 
and John D, Foley for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
lows: 

Findings of fact: 


“reasonable” as 


The petitioner is an 
jndividual residing at New York City, 
N. Y. The petitioner, in May, 1910, en- 
gaged in the business of designing, cast- 
ing, and erecting ornamental bronze and 
iron work, under the name John Pola- 
chek Bronze & Iron Works, with a capital 
of $23,000, and maintained and operated 

a plant for such purposes at Long Island 
City, N. Y. About September, 1910, he 
lost about $16,000, due to the failure of | 
two banks in which he had money on | 
deposit, and was left with machinery, 
equipment, and materials that had cost 
him about $7,000, but without any money |} 
to meet his pay roll and other expenses. | 
He then went to his brother, Charles N 
Polasky, and requested a loan of suffi- 
cient money to enable him to continue | 
his business. Polasky at first refused | 
to lend the petitioner any money, but 
finally agreed to lend and did lend him 
$7,000, on the following conditions: 

That Polasky should receive one-half 
of the net profits of the business; that 
neither the petitioner nor Polasky should 
withdraw any profits from the business 
during the period of 10 years; that if 
the business did not produce any profits 
the taxpayer would, in any event, pay 
to Polasky the said sum of $7,000, with 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent; and 
that the business should be carried on 
under the sole direction of the petitioner. 


Petitioner Purchased 


Brother’s Interest 

The business was conduc 
titioner, under the agreement of 1910, 
until March 1, 1919. Shortly before that 
date Polasky became dissatisfied because 
he was not entitled to withdraw any 
money from the business and had not | 
received any return on his loan, and he 
therefore proposed that the petitioner 
buy him out, and the petitioner did buy 
out his interest in the business for 
$50,000. 

During the year 1918 the John Pola- 
chek Bronze & Iron Works received or- 
ders for castings which were not of the 
kind ordinarily made in the business then 
carried on by it and which were 
used in the building of ships for 
United States Shipping. Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and thereby to 
contribute to the prosecution of the 
World War. In order to provide for the 
production of these castings the John 
Polachek Bronze & Iron Works con- 
structed, during the year 1918, an addi- 
tional building to be used an iron 
foundry. The building was begun in 
April, 1918, and was completed in De- 
cember, 1918. The building was never 
actually used in the production of articles 
contributing to the prosecution of the 
World War, all orders on hand for the 
production of such articles having been 
eanceled immediately after the signing 
of the Armistice in November, 1918. The 


ted by the pe- 


as 


building in question cost $50,755.23, and | 


the land on which it was erected 
$3,400. Of the construction cost of 


cost 
the 


building, the amount of $16,186.14 was | 
actually paid in the year 1918, and the | 


balance, $34,569.09, was paid in the year 
1919. The building was not in use from 
the time it was. completed until about 
September 1, 1921, at which time about 


40 per cent of its capacity was put into | 


Use as an iron foundry. 

The John Polachek Bronze & 
Works filed an income and profits-tax 
return for the year 1918 as partnership. 


the amortization of the building in ques- 


| ent’s 


| 418.71. 


| such 
|; is only deductible fo rthe year 1918 and 
| not for any later year. 


| widely 


to be | 
the | 


| first the gx nerah purpose of the amor- 


Iron | 


Its books of account were kept on the | 
accrual basis. J 

The petitioner, in computing his net 
income for the year 1919, deducted for 


tion the amount of $12,688.80. The de- 
duction was disallowed by the Commis- 
sioner, on the ground that the amortiza- 
tion period of the petitioner ended De- | 
cember 3h 1918, and that deduction for 
amortization should be allowed only for 
the year 1918. 

Opinion by Sternhagen: The petitioner 
now presents for 1920 and 1922 precisely 
the same demand for an amortization de- 
duction as the Board considered and de- 
cided in respect of the calendar year 
1919, John Polachek, 3 B. T. A. 1051, 
and ardently insists that the former de- 
cision on that point was incorrect and 
should therefore be overruled. To this 
end, his argument goes not alone to the 
merits of his present claim under the 
statute, but also to demonstrate the al- 
leged fallacy of reasoning in the opin- 
ions both in Walcott Lathe Co., 2 B. T. 
A. 1231, and his earlier case. The argu- 





| ments have elicited further consideration. 


The parties have agreed thatthe facts 
are in terms the same as those found by 
the Board in the earlier report. The 
building completed in December, 1918, | 
at a cost of $50,755.23. of oe $16,- 
186.14 was paid in 1918 and $34,369.09 | 
was paid in 1919, although ‘ was con- 
structed for the production of articles | 
contributing to the prosecution of the 
war, was neVer so used and remained 
idle until about September 1, 1921, when 
about 40 per cent of its capacity was | 
used as a foundry. 

Upon these facts the petitioner predi- 
cates his argument that in 1920 he was 
entitled, under section 214 (a)(9) of the 
Rev@ue Act of 1918, to an amortization 
deduction of $12,688.80, and that in 1922 
he was entitled, under sectigh 214 (a) (9) 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, to an 
tization deduction of $10,270.04. These 
amounts he claimed on his return for 
the years in question, and the respond- 
disallowance of these deductions 
gave rise to the determination of the 
deficiencies in question, aggregating $9,- 
The respondent, as in the earlier 
case, conceding that the facts are within 
the purview of the statutory provision 
for amortization, adopts the view that 
amortization as the facts indicate 


amor- 


Amounts Involved 


Are Relatively Large 

e petitioner contends that as a mat- 
ter of law he is entitled to apportion the 
amortizable cost among the several ' 
years until September, 1921, when the 
facility became to some extent useful. 
To, deprive him of this, he says, is to re- | 
fuSe the “reasonable deduction” granted 
by the statute, and he seeks to drive 
home this deprivation by referring to the 
alleged fact (not contained in the record) 
that the net income for 1918 is insuffi- 
cient to absorb the amortizable cost. 

The amortization deduction of the stat- 
ute has from the time of its first en- 
actment in the Revenue Act of 1918 been 
the subject of constant and widespread 
discussion. Its terms are so broad and | 
general and its benefits so vario1 usly and 
sought, that its application has | 
given rise to numerous delicate ques- | 
tions. 

The amounts involved have been rela- | 
tively large and have thus provoked 
spirited differences. Some of these have ! 
already been brought before the Board |! 
and have been decided. Walcott Lathe 
Co., 2 B. T. A. 1231; John Polachek, 2 
B. a. A. 1051; G. M. Standifer Construc- 
tion Corp., 4 B. T. A. 525. (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 2095, | 
Volume I); Manville Jenckes Co., 4 B. | 
T. A. 765. (The United States Daily 
Yearly Index Page 2203, Volume I): 
Standard Refractories Co., G B. ee A 24: | 
American-Hawaiian §S. S. Co., 7B. e. i‘ 
15. (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 932, Volume II). A stz itutory 
provision so general in its scope and af- 
fecting many interests in varying degrees 
and different ways, must be construed in 
an endeavor t oO preserve its national sig- 
nificance, whatever may be the effect of 
Sw@eh construction locally for a single 
year upon a single taxpayer. i 

There can be no question that the 
vision is alleviative, and that. so far as 
consistent with broad purpose, it 
should be s specificaly applied liberally to | 
promote the relief which it was des igned 
to afford. Liberality in construction, 
however, May-not transcend a cons sistent 
adherence to its primary purpose. It is | 
unfortunately true of legislative drafts- 
manship that in seeking to provide for 
the many it may fail to reach a few. This 
is the hist tory of litigation. cf. La Belle 
Iron Wo rks Vv - United States, 256 U. S, 
3A. T. R. 3001. It is well recog- 
nized that couse are denied the power, 
in order to remedy an apparent hardship, 
to distort the statute beyond the scope | 
of its terms 


Am ortizati ion Deduction 


Originated During War 
It is necessary, therefore, to determine | 


pro- 


its 


377, 


tization provision, in so far as its Jan- 


guage permits such consideration, before | 
it is possible to determine the rights of | 
the particular taxpayer under it. The 
inversion of this by considering first the 
particular cireumstances of the taxpayer, 

irrespective of the many taxpayers other- 
wise situated, would obviously be im- 
proper. The amortization deduction is 
an extraordinary one, born of the pe- 


| culiar circumstances of the war and quite 


unrelated to the normal determination of 
net income. It is not one of the factors 
which year in and year out affect income, 

Were it not for the wary its high cost 
of materials and construction, its de- 
mands for articles unsuited to peace, its 
complete absorption of the industries of 
the Nation for its sovereign purpose at 
whatever cost; and the inevitable postwar 
reaction, there would have been no occa- 
sion for this so-called deduction. In this, 
it is unlike the deduction for exhaustion, 


} taxpayer 


| ing in 


| war 


| precludes 


| deductions, 


Provision Construed 


To Be Alleviative ' 


Are Ruled Unre- 
lated to Normal Determina- 


Allowances 


tion of Net Income. 


wear and tear and obsolescence provided ' 


by the immediately preceding subdivision 
of the same section of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, i. e., section 214(a)(8), and 


| unlike the deduction for losses in sub- 


division (4). 


The amortization deduction, so far as ' 


can be ascertained from the meager 
legislative history open for our consid- 
eration, was enacted not because it was 
believed an essential factor in the de- 
termination of income, but rather 
cause it was believed to be a fair, even 
although extraordinary, method of re- 
ducing tax. It is plain that income-4ds 
not normally affected by an_ inflated 
capital cost, 
or otherwise. 
prohibits the deduction of 
outlay. Normally such 

ment is kept unimpaired by taking from 
net income annually, 
for exhaustion, wear and tear and ob- 
solescence, an amount sufficient to aggre- 
gate its cost at the end of its life. 


Amortization Defined 
By Tax Board 


As to the war facilities, however, the 
who had invested extensively 
was permitted something greater than 
this in an effort to relieve him from an 
unbalanced investment incurred during 
the war and beyond his peacetime needs. 
As said in Walcott Lathe Co., 
extraordinary deduction was actuated by 


a purpose to afford relief from the high ; 
taxes of the war period and was iin its ; 


nature something different from the 
usual depreciation deduction. 

In the depreciation deduction, tax- 
payers already had a method of reflect- 
income the anticipated physical 
disappearance of their capital; and in 
obsolescence, the anticipated effect of 
economic conditions. In the loss provi- 
sion, they had the reflection of a present 


| disappearance as distinguished from one 


anticipated. It would be both irrational 


| and untrue to assign to the amortization 
| deduction the attributes already found in 


depreciatton, obsolescence or loss. Clearly 


| amortization must be something different 
| from these, or it is nothing. 


Phis dif- 
ference we find in the very genesis of 
the amortization provision. It arose out 
of the war exigencies asya relief from 
the drastic burdens which they imposed, 
and should be construed so as to provide 


| for all taxpayers as a whole such relief 


in greatest measure. 

It is not improper to consider the pos- 
sible “situations reasonably within the 
scope of the application of the provision. 
Should those whose inflated investment 
was devoted entirely to war purposes at 
large profits and was useless imme- 
diately or shortly after the Armistice, so 


that they had no net income except that ; 


subject to high taxes during 1918, be 
called upon to spread the deduction over 
the subsequent barren years? 

Such a taxpayer with far greater rea- 
son than that of this petitioner could in- 
sist that the income derived during the 
years and subject to the high war 
taxes was intended to be and fairly 
should be the medium for relief. Wal- 
cott Lathe Co., supra. This would like- 
be true of the taxpayer 
vestment in war facilities was used in 
war production, such as ships, for some 
time ,after the Armistice. 


Intention of Congress 


wise 


| Is Outlined 


would, for several 
derive income 
related to the 
facilities. 


Such a taxpayer 
years after the Armistice, 
which was no less directly 
war and attributable to war 
See Standifer Construction Corp., supra, 
and Manville Jenckes Co., supra. These 
taxpayers may with equal force urge that 
the deduction would be unreasonable and 
therefore not within the statute if it 
were required 0 be spread over years 
having no relation to the highly taxed 
war income. It may fairly 
an extraordinary deduction 
reasonably be directed against the ex- 
traordinary burdens of war taxation. 

The word “reasonable” is, of course, 
elastic. It has its proper place in the 
Act, as is shown by the several cases 
already cited. But because the deduction 
must be reasonable 
permitting it to be irrational. 


war 


the Act and its specific application. It 


mony. It is only reasonable if it pro- 


the word be construed and applied. 


3 i 
It would be quite the reverse of reason- ; 


able to permit the construction of the 


statute to depend upon the adventitious ; 


circumstance that the taxpayer had no 


This may happen 


as to any of the statutcry deductions. 


| The statute was designed to give relief ; 
and if a tax- | 
; from an analysis of the exemption pro- 
; vision of the various war bond statutes, 


and not to confer bounty, 
payer is otherwise free from tax, whether 
because of lack of income or excess of 
he may not complain be- 


cause he cannot avail himself of the 


| relief, 


We must assume that Congress in- 


| tended to grant relief from tax and that } 
| if there 


be no tax there is no cause for 


relief; but it is not to be assumed that 


Congress intended to bestow tax exemp- } 
i; provided by the amendment, it is rea- 


tion merely because the taxpayer was 
fortunate enough to need no relief. To 
confine the deduction to 1918 in the pres- 


ent case is to allow a reasonable deduc- 


tion as provided by the statute. 

’ This application of the statute is not 
in effect to penalize a taxpayer situated 
as this petitioner. Petitioner happens to 
be free from high tax because he has no 
high income; and it is not a penalty that 


be- * 


whether attrioutable ee wae ; either spread over a period or confined 
Section 21: (b) expressely ito « single 
such capital ! . 


capital invest- - 


through allowance } 


supra, this | 


whose in- ! 


be said that } 
should } 


is no warrant for! 
It implies ; 
.a relation between the broad purpose of | 


generosity no less than parsi- } 


: gaged in business 


War-Time Investments 


in the ensuing years he is taxed equally 
with others upon his normal income, Nor 
does this, as he contends, impose an ar- 
tificial limitation upon the statutory Te- 
lief. Instead it is merely the restriction 
of the relief within the scope intended to 
be covered by the statute. 

Some point is made that the word 
“amortize” itself connotes a period of 
years, which is inconsistent with the ap- 
plication of the deduction to a singe 
year. . 

The word is not so definitive, and, 
since the broad terms of the statute 
necessarily require interpretation, the 
word must be applied in consonance 
with the statutory intendment as we 
understand it. So long as there are 
cases where the period of war produc- 
tion, 
stances, extends beyond 1918 (cf. Stan- 
difer Construction Corp, supra), so that 


, the deduction may be spread, the word 
' fits the purpose. 


The petitioner’s contention would re- 
quire that in no case could the deduc- 
tion be confined to a single year, a view 
which, as we have seen, would more 
often defeat the statutory 
than afford the intended relief. The 
word is sufficiently adapted to the rem- 
edy provided so that it may apply, as 
the statute says, 
affected.”” A reasonable deduction may, 


under the circumstances of each case, be | 


year. The facts here indi- 
cate no reason for a spread. 


Decision Disallows 
Amortization Claimed 


The petitioner argues his 


time in September, 1921, when he be- 
gan to use 
of 40 per cent of its capacity. 
seems to exclude an allowance for 1922, 
although the 1922 deficiency 
plained of in the petition. 
ber, 1921, has no real significance as a 
terminal date of the amortization pe- 
riod. Mark that it is the unused 
per cent which petitioner treats as the 
measure of amortized cost. This, so 
far as the facts disclose, 
Why, then, if spread at all, should the 
spread be limited by the date when the 
remaining 40 per cent was used? 
petitioner argues, the deduction for un- 
used facilities may offset the income of 
ordinary vears having no reiation to war 
expenditure, war production, war _ in- 
come, 
would be no reason to limit the years 
by the 
part of the facilities was first used. 

In other words, if a reasonable deduc- 
tion is not restricted by 
stances, then there is no _ restriction 
whatever; and it is unbelievable that 
Congress intended to leave it to the de- 
sire of each taxpayer influenced by his 
particular tax liability. The only efact 
in respect of the cost of these facilities 
which occurred after 1918 was the final 
payment which was made in 1919. But 
since his income was computed by ac- 
cruals rather than payments, it must 
be. assumed that this expenditure was 
reflected in 1918, the- year of its com- 
mitment. 

Thus 1918 is the only year affected 
by the war or which contained any re- 
lation between petitioner’s iacome and 
his war outlay. In that year, counsel 
says in his brief (but outside the rec- 
ord), that petitioner’s income was $20,- 
068.84, and therefore insufficient to ab- 
sorb the entire amortizable cost. We 
must hold, however, that this fact may 


i not serve to shift the deduction or any | 
: part thereof to the later years. 


d The 
stipulated facts do not, in our judgment, 


i; establish a reasonable deduction for the 


years 1920 and 1922 now in question, 
and the respondent correctly disallowed 
the amortization claimed. 


Judgment will be entered Accordingly 


for the respondent. 
Considered by Morris and Arundell. 
st atts 0-5 9; 1927. 


Alien’s Liberty iui 
Not Subject to Tax 


Should Not be Included as Part 
of Gross Estate of Non- 
Resident Owner. 


THE FARMERS’ LoAN & TrusT CoMPANY, 
TRUSTEE UNDER A DEED OF TRUST BY 
WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, DECEASED, 
PLAINTIFF, V. FRANK K. Bowers, CoL- 
LECTOR, District Court, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YorK. 

Liberty bonds, when owned or held in 
trust for a non-resident alien at the time 
of his death, and who was not doing busi- 
ness in the United States, should not be 
included as a part of the gross estate for 
estate tax purposes, the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
held herein. 

The Court in 


ruling to this effect 


{ amended its former decision in the same 
| motes the intendment of the statute, and | 
; only in the light of such intendment can ! 


case concerning the exemption provision 
of the various war bond statutes. 
The opinion, by Judge Knox, follows: 
Upon_a consideration of plaintiff’s mo- 
tion for 
estate tax levied on such portion of the 


{trust estate of William Waldorf Astor, 
income in the year when he might other- ! 
| wise have a deduction. 


deceased, as consisted of Liberty Bonds, 
I am inclined to adopt plaintiff’s argu- 
ment that these bonds are exempt from 
taxation. 

Such result 


would 


seem to follow 


and the amendment of the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan Act, as contained in the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan Act. Had it been 
intended that the estate and inheritance 
taxes on Liberty bonds beneficially 
owned by a nonresident alien, not en- 
in the United States 

should not be included in the exe mption 


sonable to suppose that the fact would 
have been specifically stated, as was done 
in the previous Liberty Loan Acts. 


The failure of the legislation so to | 
do would seem to justify the conclusion | 


that plaintiff’s contention as to the in- 
clusive nature of the exemption is cor- 
rect. Until quite recently, I am 
the Treasury Department interpreted the 


o 


: * | 
war income, or other war circum- 


deduction | 


to “the year or years | 


right to | 
spread the cost over the years until the | 





his building to the extent | 
This | 


is com- |" 
But Septem- | 
60 | 


it-still unused. | 


If, as | 


or other war circumstances, there | 


date when the rorcanriaadlle lo ———IUIoo————eeee eee ee eee — eee 


war circum- | 
| owned or 


| alien, at 


a rehearing with respect to the | 


told | 
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Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLAB! are printed so that they can be cut cut and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and Filé Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually ent 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 
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MORTIZATION: Deductions: 


Polachek v 
(Volume II ). 


MORTIZATION: Eifect of Word hhenacetalibl *; 1918 
able” held elastic, but implying relation between broad purpose of act and 

its specific application, to be construed to promote intendment of provision.— 
Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 2066, 


Z 


John Polachek v. 
Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


Com’r (Board of 


MORTIZATION: 


l 


214(a)(9), 
purposes, 


AMOR TIZATION: Buildings: Sec. 


erected building in 1918 for war 


duction, amortization deduction held properly confined to that year, although 
amortization cost was greater than income against which it was applied.— 


MORTIZATION: Effect: Sec. 


be construed to preserve its national significance, whatever 
of such construction locally for single year upon single taxpayer. 
held to be alleviative, to be specifically applied liberally. —John Polachek 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2066, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Purpose.—Amortization deduction was pro- 

vided, not as essential factor in determination of income, but as method of 
reducing tax, and to relieve taxpayer from unbalanced war-time investment. 
Deduction reasonably to be directed against burdens of war taxation.—John 
. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2066, Col. 1 


Effect of Word “Amortize 
although it ordinarily connotes period of 
duction be in any case spread over more than one year if. not in consonance 
with statutory intendment.—John Polachek v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals). 
—Yearly Index Page 2066, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


214, 1918 Act.—Amortization prov Hion must 
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i 


Act.—Word ‘“‘reason- 





*: 1918 Act.—Word “amortize,” 


years, does not require that de- 


1918 Act.—Where taxpayer 
war pro- 





and never used for 


may be result 
Provision 
Vv. 


MORTIZATION: Dedactions: Character.— amortisation deductions held ex- 
traordinary ones growing out of war and, unlike exhaustion, obsolescence 


or loss deductions, are unrelated to normal determination of net income.—John 


Polachek v. 
(Volume II). 


Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals). 


—Yearly Index Page 2066, Col. 1 


p AERP TION: Liberty ‘Bends: 


Non- Re sident Aliens: 


Bond statutes.— 


War 


Liberty bonds, when owned or held in trust for non-resident alien at time 
of his death, not engaged in business in U. S., held net to be included in gross 


estate for 
. Frank K. Bowers, Col. 
inden Page 2066, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


estate tax purposes.—Farmers’ 
(District Court, 


Loan & Trust Co., Trustee et al. 
Southern District of N. Y)—Yearly 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{nternal Revenue. 


John Polachek v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2066, 
Col. 1 (Volume II). 


oo 


exemption provision of the statute as 


providing that Liberty bonds, when 
held in trust for a nonresident 
the time of his death, and 
who was not doing business in the 
United States, should not be included as 
a part of the gross estate in the United 
States, for the purpose of the estate tax. 

My information is also to the effect 
that, in practice, the interpretation of 
the Department was put into effect. This 
circumstance is not without. persuasion 
in bringing me to the point of con- 
cluding that plaintiff’s position in the 
matter should be sustained. 

My previous decision in this case, un- 
der date of September 20, 1926, will be 
modified to the extent indicated in the 


| foregoing memorandum. 


August 25, 1927. 





| for private shipowners 193 steel vessels 


Steel Vessel Business 
Of Shipyards Declines | 


American shipyards on September 1 
were building or under contract to build | 


of 192,054 gross tons, compared with 
196 steel vessels of 200,105 gross tons 
on August 1, the Department of Com- 
merce announced through its Bureau of 
Navigation on September 20. 

There were 51 wood vessels of 23,544 
gross tons building or under contract 
to build for private shipowners during 
the same period compared with 43 wood 
vessels at 18,649 gross tons on August | 


1927, it was stated. 


— don't fool 
yourself 


' John W. Sherwood, Petitioner, v. 


Property 


Decisions. of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Published September 20, 1927, 


“Frederick C. Renzichausen, Metitioner, 
v. Commissioner; Henry Schuetz, Jr., 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 
Nos. 10658 and 7458. 

The evidence does not show that the 
petitioner is entitled to deductions for 
obsolescence of intangibles -or tangible 
property for the years 1918, 1919, and 
1920, in connection with its plant for 
the distillation of whiskys; and that cer- 
tain whisky sold tn 1922 was property 
of a kind which is taxable as ordinary 
income. 
“The 

Petitioner, v. 

No. 4918. 

The evidence does not establish that 
a contract with the Government on a 


Company, 
Docket 


Symington-Anderson 
Commisioner, 


| cost-plus basis had a fair.market value, 


the contract being subject to cancella- 
tion by the Government at any time. 

Profits derived from such a contract 
are within the provisions of subdivision 
(d) of section 327 of the Revenue Act of 
1918. 

Petitioner held to have me no in- 
vested capital at time of orgahization, 


| simce assets paid into corporation were 


acquired by the owners without cost. 


Com- 
missioner. Docket No. 7748. 


Profit of sale of stock held to have 
been realized in 1919. Claimed deduc- 


| tion for bad debt disallowed. 


Textile Mill Supply Company, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner. Docket No. 10382. 
In determining whether current divi- 


dends, for the purpose of computing 


invested capital, are paid from current 
earnings or from surplus existing at the 


| beginning of the year, current earnings 
; Should not be reduced by a tentative in- 
; come and profits tax for the current 


year. 
H. H. Brown Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 7967. 
Massachusetts State and town taxes 
which become a liability and accrued 
within a fiscal year are allowable de- 
ductions from gross income. 


. Percentages of certain debts properly 
deductible as worthless. 

| Fannie W. Johnson, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner. Docket No. 15301. Value 
of plantation at March 1, 1913, de- 
termined. 

Alpin J. Cameron, William P. Denegre, 
and Alpin W. Cameron, Petitioners, 
vy. Commissioner. Docket No. 9686. 
When, in 1920, one partnership is 

succeeded by another and the interests 

of the members continue substantially 
as before, with the exception of a gift of 
one of the partners of his partnership 
interest with consequent change in dis- 
tributive shares, no new basis for com- 
puting the allowance for exhaustion, 
wear and tear to the partnership arises. 

March 1, 1913, value of depreciable 
assets determined upon basis of cost 
less accrued depreciation. 

Depreciation previously allowed by 

Commissioner for prior years must be 


| taken into consideration in arriving at 


capital costs which are yet subject to 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Halitosis easy to prevent 


Nothing retards you 
in business, courtship 
and society like a real 
case of halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath). It is 
a continual offense— 


and needless, too. 


Since you, ycurself, 
can never tell when 
you have halitosis, the 
only way to be sure of not offend- 
ing is to rinse the mouth with 
Listerine every day — especially 
before any close personal contact. 


Wy 
Had Halitosis 


80 streetcar conduc: 
tors, meeting the 
public at close rangeev- 
or eared the year, said 
that about one person 
out Of three offends by 
halitosis. Who should. 
know better than they ? 


even 


Face to face evidence 


bottle 


quette. Address 


So effective, it destroys 


the powerful 


onion odor, Listerine 
makes short work of 
milder, but no less un- 
pleasant odors arising 
in the mouth. It’s a 
good thing to keep a 


handy in home 


and office. 
Send for our free book of eti- 


Lambert Phar- 


macal Co., Dept. G-5, 2101 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


LISTERINE 


EVERYBODY'S TALa NG 


Everybody’s talking about the 
marvelous whiteness of teeth after 
using Listerine Tooth Paste a 
short time. You will be delighted, 


Large tube 25c 


—the safe antiseptic 


@ 
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Commerce 


Neighboring Countries and Islands Take 
Over One-Fourth of Chemical Exports 


Canada Was Second Best World Customer in 1926; 
Medicinal Preparations Were in Good Demand in Cuba. 


Twenty-seven per cent of the total 
chemical export.trade of the United 
States during 1926 was with Canada, 
Mexico and other neighboring countries 


and islands, according to a review of 
foreign chemicals markets just prepared 
by A. H. Swift of the Chemicals Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 
In connection with the review, the 
Chemicals Division notes that “Although 
somewhat different sales methods and 
commodities are required by Canada 
than by Mexico, the Central American 
countries, and the West Indies, these are 
grouped here rather than included with 
South America since the consuming mar- 
ket of South America offers much greater 
potentialities of expansion than that of 
utral America, while Canada is rather 
1@ Stinct entity in whatever geographic 
region it may be discussed.” 
The full text of the review follows: 
The United States exports of chemi- 
cals and allied products to the neighbor- 
ing countries and islands lying to the 
north, south, and southeast—Canada, 
Mexico, Central American countries, and 
the West Indies—accounted for the sec- 
ond largest share (27 per cent) of the 
total chemical export trade in 1926, ag- 
gregating $47,000,000. During the past 
five years the exports have increased 


steadily year by year and the 1926 figure 


vas one-third higher than the 1922. 


Canada, our second best world custo- | 


mer, is the largest importer of American 
chemicals in this geographic group. Cuba 
second and Mexico, third, take fifth and 
sixth place in the United States world 
chemical export trade but are far behind 
Canada in values, with purchases of only 
one-third and one-fourth as much, re- 
spectively. 

For the most part, with the exception 
of Canada, in sharp contrast to Europe 
this geographic region imports larger 
quantities of finished products, inasmuch 
as such industries as do exist are small 
and are concerned in the main with the 
processing of natural or indigenous 
products. 


Canada Buys All Kinds 
Of Chemical Products 


Canada, with a growing chemical’ in- | 


dustry of its own and a production ag- 
gregating over $100,000,000 in value, 
nevertheless,; purchases of all kinds of 


chemicals and related products from the | 


other countries, 


purchase 


States. The 
agricultural, 


United 
primarily 


steady customers of the United States 
far practically all semi-manufactured 
materials required for their small-scale 
industrial operations. 

Canada wa8 exceeded only by England 


as a customer for American chemicals, | 
cent of all chemicals | 


and took 15 per 
and allied products exported in 1926, 
or $25,400,000. Approximately four- 
fifths of Canada’s chimical import is 
supplied by the United States. 
Because of its proximity, similarity of 
customs, and high standard of living 
the Canadian market may be considerd 
in much the same light as the domestic. 
Many enterprising American companies, 
in fact, have subsidiary manufactuding 
or packing establishments throughout 


the Dominion, catering not only to Ca- | 


nadian requirements but also exporting 
to English possessions. 
This is particularly true in the case 


of many of the chemical branches, paints | 
pharma- | 

Avail- | 
ability of cheap hydroelectric power has | 


and varnishes, and medicinal, 
ceutical, and toilet preparations. 


led to the establishment by American 


concerns of large plants for the manv- | 


facture of calcium carbide and calcium 
cynamide, and other electrochemicals. 


Stands First as Consumer 
Of Industrial Chemicals 


In relation to world markets, Canada 
stands first as a consumer of American 
industrial chemicals, sulphur pyroxylin 


1gumer of naval’ stores, paints and 
varnishes, and tiolet preparations; and 
third in the consumption of fertilizers. 


In 1926 Canada imported from the | 


United States over $8,000,000 worth of 
industrial chemicals of all kinds. It was 
the principal outlet for acids and an- 
hydrides, $300,000 worth; for aluminum 
sulphate, $475,000 (91 per cent of total 
exports); for bleaching powder, $279,- 
000 (70 per cent of total); for soda ash, 
$340,000; and sodium silicate, $270,000. 
In fact, 30 per cent ($2,500,000 worth) 
of all sodas sold in foreign countries 
went to Canada. 

Although coal-tar-distillation exists, 
its production of crudes is insufficient to 
supply the demand and approximately 
$500,000 worth is imported from the 
United States, placing Canada’ in the 
position of chief consumer. Another 
$1,000,000 was spent by Canadians for 
American coal-tar colors, dyes and stains. 
The country is also one of the major 
markets for crude drugs and medicinal 
preparations, to the extent of $1,600,000 
worth, and for essential oils, one-third 
of the total, or $500,000 worth, having 
been dispatched there. 

As third in importance in the fertilizer 
,market, Canada took $2,100,000 worth, 
‘three-fourths of which consisted of 
superphosphates and prepared fertilizers. 
Our exports of this commodity, however, 
is small, considering the vast farming 
regions. In the naval stores group 
Canada ranks third, having taken $2,- 


300,000 worth, of which gum rosin ac- | 


zounted for one-third. 
Notwithstanding the local manufacture 
of paints and varnishes and perfumery 


and toilet preparations by the several | 


oranches of American concerns, Canada 


stands second as a consumer of these | 


commodities, and is surpassed only by 
ngland. 
f $2,850,000 worth of pigments, paints, 


9 asd varnishes and $634,000 worth of 
ak 


preparations were recorded. 
Cuba, the second in importance in 
this geographic region, taking $8, 765,- 
000 worth, has shown a decline in the 





not | 
only finished products but are also rather 





' $1,800,000 to Cuba—despite the 
| acreage devoted to agriculture. 


| $1,300,000 worth of explosives, 
| it the outstanding United States market | 
} . a | for these commodities and accounting for 

iy sasm and essertial oils; second as a | 





In 1926 Canadian purchases | 





chemical trade from the high figure of 
$11,300,000 in 1928. This may be ex- 
plained by the somewhat lower pur- 
chasing power of the people because 


of less favorable sales conditions for | . @ ; 
° ° ° e ‘ | S va S$ .00 . 2S 2S Ss > PY sg 
sugar, which is their principal crop and | its value of $80,000, besides some crudes 


industry. 

Compared to Canada, Cuba is small, 
and, having no large manufacturing es- 
tablishments, is almost entirely depend- 
ent upon foreign countries for its con- 
sumption of finished products. It is an 
especially good market for American 
medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, of which it receives $2,500,000 
worth. 

Industrial chemicals imported, aggre- 
gating $1,700,000 in value, are largely 
for cleaning and disinfecting and for 
use of the sugar centrals and soap es- 
tablishments—$500,000 having been 
spent for sodium compounds, and $300,- 
000 for disinfectants, insecticides, and 
similar preparations. Around $100,000 
worth of hydrochloric acid is imported 
annually in tank cars for 
sugar refineries. i 

Considering the area of the country, 


rather large quantities of fertilizers are | 
its main crops, | 


utilized each year for 
sugar cane and tobacco. Practically all 
of the $1,800,000 worth of fertilizers 


purchased from the United States con- | 


sisted of prepared fertilizers. 

A large portion of the $500,000 worth 
of rosin entering Cuba from thr United 
States was used by the soap factories. 
Cuba is a good market for American 
paints, the bulk of the $1,300,000 worth 
of pigments, paints, and varnishes im- 
ported having been comprised of ready- 
mixed paints. 

Another $500,000 was invested for 
toilet preparations, since Cubans are 
rather large consumers of these articles, 
particularly of taleum powder. 


Mexico Offers Large 


Potential Market 
Mexico follows Cuba with $6,934,000 
worth, although offering a much larger 


| potential market with a more extensive 


area, a greater population, and some 
manufacturing and refining industries, 
notably petroleum, for the consumption 
of industrial chemicals. 

One of the most striking contrasts lies 








use of the | 
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Chemicals 


of considerable moment and the eeshe 
abilities are for a continued expanding 
market. At present the prepared med- 


icine groups accounts for one-third of | 


the total, or $1,200,000. 
Almost all of these tropical countries 


have ice plants which require chemicals | 
for refrigeration, in part explaining the | 
American export of industrial chemicals | 
valued at $600,000. Paints and varnishes | 


have been used in larger amounts and 
$600,000 worth were shipped to this sec- 
tion in 1926. 

In. the coal-tar 


and considerable amounts of medicinals 
of coal-tar origin, packaged 
household purposes are of interest. 

Although the value of current 
ports of fertilizers approximates 
$125,000, future 
crease considerably. Exports of the 
other groups and their values were: Ex- 
plosives, $200,000 (for mining purposes); 
toilet preparations, $300,000; naval 
stores, $200,000; linseed oil, $40,000; and 
matches, $44,000. 

The British West Indies are also es- 
sentially agricultural and exports from 
the United States are therefore of the 
finished goods. Jamaica, the largest is- 
land and the most important commer- 
cially, is naturally the best customer. 
About one-third of the total chemical 
exports to these islands, amounting to 
over a million dollars in 1926, was com- 
prised of prepared medicines. 

Ammonium sulphate was practically 
the only fertilizer used and exports 
totaled $230,000. Again, disinfectants, 
insecticides, and similar preparations and 
tefrigerants made the bulk of the $150,- 
000 worth of industrial chemicals ex- 
ported. Other groups were: Coal-tar 
products, $14,000; pigments, paints, and 
varnishes, $145,000; toilet preparations, 
$122,000; and naval stores, $22,000. 

The Dominican Republic, Netherlands 
West Indies, French West Indies, Haiti, 
and the Virgin Islands took another $1,- 
000,000 worth—an improvement of 25 
per cent since 1922. Of these, the Do- 
minican and Haitian Republics the the 
best customers. 


ex- 


| Like the other countries of this region, | 
| their purchases are mostly of the finished 


products. In 1926, $260,000 was spent 


for medicinal preparations, $203,000 for 


industrial chemicals (for ordinary house- 
hold purposes and artificial ice plants— 
such as ammonia, bleaching compounds, 
sodas, disinfectants and _ insecticides); 
$190,000 for paints and varnishes; $76,- 


| 000 for fertilizers; and $56,000 for toilet 


preparations. 
The following table gives the total 
chemical exports to the countries of this 


<~ region for the past five years: 


United States Exports of Chemicals to Neighboring Countries. 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Countries of destination .. 
Canada, including Greenland..... $19,5 
Miquelon and St. Pierre 
Newfoundland 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras .. 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Bermuda 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobago 
British West Indies, n. 
Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Netherlands West Indies 
French West Indies 
Haiti 

Virgin Islands 


Total, neighboring countries ... 


1922 
31 


24g 
95 
230 
234 
602 
272 
718 
999 
5,476 
91 
49 
285 
192 
228 


5,653 


1923 1924 1925 | 1926 

$20,452 $18,840 $22,123 $25,407 
5 4 le 8 
213 234 292 309 
91 86 96 98 
252 302 358 350 
257 341 371 494 
582 510 601 529 
382 410 476 393 
922 870 220 1,061 
251 298 410 442 
6,509 6,723 7,065 6,934 
108 85 103 116 
52 54 54 97 
316 265 335 311 
150 188 175 214 
58 254 282 333 

10,217 11,270 9,562 

422 510 

43 68 

55 9 

225 253 
59 65 
44,435 


41,129 41,538 





* Total, world 


in the smallness of fertilizer sales to 
Mexico—only $154,000 compared with 


Mining and petroleum operations 
have led tothe purchase by Mexico of 


one-third of all explosives exported. It 
is an especially good market for dyna- 
mite. 

In the naval stores and toilet prepara- 
tions group Mexico’s share again is 
small compared to Cuba, having received 
only $60,000 worth of the former and 
$100,000 of the latter. It presents, how- 
ever, a better market for ‘industrial 
chemicals and sulphur, $2,163,000 and 


$345,000 worth, respectively, having been | 
| partment from 


| adopted four 
but they were not enforced be- 
cause of the handicap they might have | 
placed upon the automotive development | 


shipped there. 
Of the industrial chemicals, sodas ac- 


| counted for one-half—$560,000 worth of | 


caustic soda, representing the second- 


| best market, and $200,000 of soda ash, 
making up the bulk of the shipments. | 


Disinfectants and insecticides are used | , 
| ing in Warsaw, 636 are of the Landaulet | 


open | 


in smaller amounts than in Cuba, only 
$130,000 worth having been sold. 
cellaneous items comprised the remain- 


ican origin consumed. 


With its textile plants, Mexico is the | war! , 
| be within the regulations. 


there will be but little | 


second best market of this region for 
dyes, 
coal-tar colors and dyes. Mexicans also 
bought nearly $800,000 worth of 
ments, paints, and varnishes, of which 


; $500,000 represented ready-mixed paints. 


The market for medicinal and pharma- 


| 
ceutical preparations is also good, an- 
other $1,500,000 having been spent for | 


them. 
Central American Countries 


Users of Finished Products 


Exports to the Central American coun- 
tries—British Honduras, Costa Rica, 


Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- | 


ama, and Salvador—increased 42 per cent 
during the five years, from $2,373,000 in 
1922 to $3,367,000 in 1926. All of the 


countries are active participants in the | 
trade, purchasing some products of all | 
| others than the Crown, police and certain | 


groups. 
or one-third of the exports to 
section. 


Panama takes the largest share, 
this 


Primarily agricultural, the chief prod- | 
| ucts are tropical, and manufacturing es- 


tablishments are small. Whereas the 


| individual sales may now amount to only 


a few thousand dollars, the aggregate is 


large | 


Mis- | . ete 
| touring cars, principally Fords. 


der of the industrial chemicals of Amer- | however, ate being rapidly discarded oy 





having taken $150,000 worth of | 


pig- | : : 
ard touring models, or to import new 


158,254 171,305 


145,405 137,222 


| Warsaw Taxicabs 


Must Be Landaulets 


| Regulations Require That Pas- 


making | 


sengers Must Be Carried in 
Separate Compartments. 


Taxicabs in Warsaw, Poland, must 


| hereafter be of the Landaulet type, ac- 


cording to a _ statement just issued 


| by the Department of Commerce based 


upon a _ report from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner of Warsaw, L. 
J. Cochrane. The statement, in full 
text, follows: Regulations that passen- 
gers must be carried in a separate com- 

the chauffeur were 
years ago by the munici- 


pality, 


of the city. 


dyes for | 


but | 
requirements should in- | 


Automobiles 


| | Duty at 15 Per Cent Levied 
On Brooms and Seushes | 


New York, Sept. 20.—Sustaining pro- 
tests of the Pacific Dry Goods Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, Judge McClel- 
land, of the United States Customs 
Court, has just ruled that certain brooms 
and brushes, 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1407, 
tariff act of 1922, should have been as- 


graph 1407. 
Protests Nos. 
199589-G-33901.) 


33609-G-31007 and 


‘Steel Framework _ 


Urged for Hangars 


Department of Commerce 


Describes Ideal Structure 
to House Aircraft. 


Recommendation that structural steel 
be used for aircraft hangar construction 
is made by the Department of Com- 
merce through its Aeronautics branch in 
a statement issued on September 20. The 
statement, in full text, follows: 

Aircraft hangar framework should be 
of structural steel covered with sheet 
steel protected by an asbestos composi- 
tion or a painted rust-resisting alloy. 
The steel type of hangar, declared the 
Department, may be easily increased or 
decreased in size or dismantled for re- 
| moval to a new location when neces- 
sary. 

Concrete floors, while said not abso- 
lutely essential, have many advantages 
and should be included. Laid with a 
slight slope towards the doors, the re- 
moval of planes in an emergency is ex- 


| cleaning is likewise facilitated. 

To make a heating plant effective the 
hangar should be ceiled and walled. On 
| account of its lightness and insulating 
qualities, 7-16-inch Celotex board or 
| equal is said excellent for this purpose. 
This material weighs approximately 60 
pounds per 100 square feet. The cost 
for ceiling with this is about 23 cents 
per square fot. 

Large Range of Sizes. 

The following specifications for an 
open hangar in standard conventional 
selections would alfow a large range of 
sizes for individual requirements: Width, 
60 feet to 110 feet, in units of 10 feet; 
depth, as required, in units, or bays, of 
20 feet each; height, 12 feet to 28 feet, 
in units of 2 feet; doors, accordion-fold- 
ing or sliding type, as desired; sash, 
standard bar steet; ventilators, in units 
of 18, 24, 30 and 36 inches, inches. 








Of the 1,581 taxis at present operat- 


model, the balance being mostly 


These, 


converted, and it is expected that by 
the early part of 1928, all taxis will 


In any event, 
business in new complete taxis, since 
the practice here is to convert the stand- 


chassis of the cheaper makes, and to 

place home-made taxi bodies thereon. 

Sweden Requires License 
For Ownership of firearms 





Imports, sales and ownership of’ fire- 
arms have been placed under license re- 
striction in Sweden, the Department of 
Commerce has just been informed from | 
Stockholm. The full text of the report | 
follows: | 

A license* is now required for the im- | 
portation, sale, or ownership of fire- 
arms and ammunition in Sweden by | 


shooting clubs. Hunting guns, air guns | 


| and slaughter house guns are exempt 


from this provisions Ali firearms in 
stock on this’ date must be reported to 
the authorities in a certified statement. 
Shipping in bond to an interior point is | 
not prohibited under this provision. 


taxed on entry at 45 per | 


. “ » +k -_ ° ans 
products group,” with | sessed at only 15 per cent under para 


pedited ‘and the flushing of the floors in 
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| Upward Movement in Wholesale Prices 
For A ugust Reported by Labor Department 
Se RS we fe a ee | 
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| Increases in 142 and Decreases in 93 Instances Indicated 


by Statistics on 404 Commodities. 


A strong upward movement: in whole- | 
sale prices from July to August was re- | 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
of the Department of Labor in a state- 
ment just issued. This upward move- 


ment, it was said was shown by informa- 


The statement, in full text follows: 

The bureau’s weighted index number 
on the 1913 base and including 404 com- 
modities or price series registered 146.6 
for August compared with 144.6 for July, 
an increase of 1 1-3 per cent. Com- 
pared with August, 1926, however, with 
an index number of 149.2, there was a 


| 
! tion collected in represertative markets. 


decrease of 13%4 per cent. 


An increase of four per cent took place 
in the group of farm products, 
in corn, cattle, 
eggs, hay and tobacco. 
and potatoes, on the other hand were 
cheaper than in July. Foods, 
materials, metals, housefurnishing goods 
and miscellaneous commodities 
averaged higher than in the month be- 
fore, while small decreases are shown 
for building materials, chemicals and 
drugs, and for fuels as a whole, although 
coal advanced. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
July and August was collected, increases 
are shown in 142 instances and decreases 
in 93 instances. In 169 instances no 


advances hogs, cotton, 


Wheat, onions 


-¢ change in price was reported. 


Jndex numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities 


(19138=100.00) : 


Groups and subgroups 
August 
1926 
137.9 
159.2 
131.9 
141.7 
150.8 
153. 
144.7 
152.6 


Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 
Foods 


Butter, cheese and milk 

Othe? SOGGK 660s scenes’ aie wee 
Clothing materials 

Boots and shoes 

Cotton goods 

Woolen and worsted goods 

Silk, ete 
Fuels 

Anthracite coal 

Bitumious coal 

Other fuels 
Metals and metal products 

Iron and steel 

Nonferrous metals 
Building materials . 

Lumber 

Brick 

Structural steel 

Other building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 

Chemicals 

Fertilizer materials 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals .. 
Housefurnishing goods 

Furniture 

Furnishings 
Miscellaneous 

Cattle feed 

Leather 

Paper and pulp 

Other miscellaneous 
All commodities 


182.5 
160.8 
140.2 
228.4 
121.8 
- 116.2 
134.8 


Our Guarantee 


julf No-Nox Motor Fuel is Non-Poisonqus and no 


nore harmful to man or motor than ordinary 
.asoline—that it contains no coal tar products or 
ope of any kind—that the color is for identifica- 
ion only—that it positively will not heat the 
10tor, winter or summer, 

julf No-Nox Motor Fuel is priced three cents per 
gallon higher than ordinary gasoline—and is 


worth it. 


1927 
Purchasing power, 
1913 dollar in 
August (cents) 
68.4 
65.4 
72.8 


August 


146.2 
152.9 
137.3 
150.0 
146.2 
146.9 
147.6 67.8 
146.5 68.3 
173.4 57.7 
188.5 53.1 
164.5 60.8 
187.5 
131.1 
158.3 
219.4 
209.8 
109.5 
119.9 
129.0 

99.8 
160.8 
170.8 
205.8 
119.2 
161.2 
120.9 
117.6 

97.5 
150.3 
157.9 
137.6 
224.6 
122.3 
149.5 
158.9 
152.2 

97.9 
146.6 


66.7 
68.4 
68.1 


3c 
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rN nmin 


as 


112.9 
118.9 
129.2 

96.1 
162.4 
174.2 
205.9 
117.5 
151.1 
A212 
117.5 
101.0 
149.1 
157.4 
137.6 
222.3 
121.1 
136.9 
157.2 
152.2 

98.4 
144.6 
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the WIDES~ 
NO-NOX GAS pulls 
that smooth 


HE magic of power in motoring comes from an 
efficient motor fuel. The modern motor must 
be properly fueled---Otherwise annoying knocks. 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel 


stops knocks, pings or detonations in the motor-- 
this insures an efficient engine--developing maxi- 
mum power. 


4 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


Z 


| 
due to | 


clothing | 


also 


| Chimney Co., Chicago, IIL, 


| Deny Claim for Free 





Contracts Awarded 


For Construction of 
Hospital at Tueson 


EE — 


| Veterans’ Bureau Announced 


Acceptance of Bids In- 
volving $1,000,000 


Expenditures. 


Contracts aggregating more than 
$1,000,000 for the construction of a new 
United States Veterans’ Bureau hospital 
at Tucson, Ariz., have been awarded 
by the Construction Division of the Bu- 


| reau, it has just been announced. 


The largest individual contract ‘was 
awarded to the Sumner-Sollitt Co., of 
Chicago, in the amount of $787,134, for 
general construction work and the in- 
stallation of steel oil tanks and oil 
burners. , 

Other were for 


contracts awarded 


| plumbing and heating, to T. E. Thomas, 
| of Ogden, Utah, $224,500; electrical work 


to Howard P. Foley, Miami, Fla., $56,610; 
elevators, Kimball Bros., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, $13,200; ice-making and refrigera- 
tion, Yotk Prceducts Corporation,* Los 
Anveles, Calif., $23,696; chimneys, Weber 
$4,496. 


Entry of Raw Furs 


Customs Court Upholds Ae. 
tion of Collector in Fixing 
Duty at 40 Per Cent. 


New York, Sept. 20.—The collector's 
action in imposing duty at the rate of 40 
per cent ad valorem on certain raw furs, 
entered through this port, is upheld ina 
decision by the United States Customs 
Court overruling a protest of Oscar 
Rosen. The importer claimed that the 
furs were of American manufacture and, 
therefore, properly entitled to free entry 
under the provisions of paragraph 1579, 
act of 1922. In dismissing this conten- 
tion, Judge Young says: 

“When called for trial this case was 
submitted upon the record. From an ex- 
amination of the record before us, we 
find that the requirements for free entry 
under paragraph 1514, act of 1922 and 
article 369, Customs Regulations of 1923, 
have not been complied with within the 
time prescribed by law, and further that 
the plaintiff has not made the proper 
claim under the provisions of the tariff 
act for American Goods Returned. 

“The protest is therefore overruled 
Let judgment be entered accordingly.” 

(Protest No. 165446-G-17946-26) . 


ORAN GE 
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Regulation Resulted in 
Property Depreciation 


Court Finds That Individual 
Hardship Does Not Estab- 


lish Inmwalidity. 


AMERICAN Woop PRoOpucts COMPANY, A 
Corporation, T. Stenson, NoRTHWEST— 
ERN Frep COMPANY, A CORPORATION, 
AND LyLp CULVERT & Road EQUIPMENT 
Company, A CORPORATION, V, CITY OF 
MINNEAPOLIS AND James G, HoUGH- 
TON ASINSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS OF THE 
City of MINNEAPOL Ts, IN Equity. Dis- 
trict Court, DisTRICT oF MINNESOTA. 
Complainants established a factory im 

a section of the defendant city which had 

been designated for” industrial purpeses. 

More than 10 ydars later the city passed 

a zoning ordinance restricting the dis- 

trict, within which the property was lo- 

cated, for multiple dwellings. 

The effect of this ordinance was not to 
prohibit existing use of the factory but 
to prevent the use of any of its unim-— 
proved property for the purpose ol build- 
img other factory buildings or addition 
to the present factory. The ordinance 
resulted in a depreciation in the value of 
the property. 

The court held that the ordinance 
would be sustained as the validity of the 
restrictions was at least fairly debatable. 

Judge John B. Sanborn delivered the 
opinion of the court, of which the full 
text follows 

to be tried on the 
25, at the city of 

Simpson appeared for the 

and Neil M, Cronin and R. 

defendants. 

1e evidence taken, the case ar— 
ruecd and held under advisement, await—- 
ing of the United States 

Supreme Court in cases involving the 

wahdity of zoning ordinances generally, 

and was finally reargcued and submitted 

September, 1927. 


for the 


was 


he decision 


on ihe first day of 


F our Separate Actions 


Consolidated ire Case 
Che action is in effect, aconsolidation of 
yur 2actions. The complainants 
ents of and property owners 


are al y * 
Some 45 


in the city of Mimneapolis. 
years ago, there was constructed on the 
east bank of the Mississippi River by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company a branch line of railroad con- 
necting what is known as the Milwaukee 
Short Line with the line of the Great 
Worthern to the north. This branch line 
is entirely city limits of 
Minneapolis. 

At the 
part of ci 


tne 


time it was constructed, the 
y through which it ran was al- 
most entirely undeweloped and largely 
uninhabited. This line of track is knowm 
as the “East Side Spur.” During recent 
years, it has been heavily used because 
of the business routed over it from con- 
the Milwaukee and also 
industries which have 
it, particularly near its 


necting lines of 
because’ of the 


The complainant American Wood 
oducts Company located on the east- 
y side of this spur near its southern 
inusin 1913 and established a wood- 
At the time of its loca- 
of the city of Minne- 
lesignated this propery for in- 
ial use. The complainant has sub- 
antial factory buildings upon its prop- 
erty, has built up a successful and grow- 
img business, and meeds to expand its 
Facilities, 
On April 7, 


rdinance 


= 


1924, the city of Minne- 
Zoning ordinz re- 
rict within which this 
i, for multiple dwell- 
f this ordinance was not 
ting use of the fac- 
ican Wood Products 

t to prevent the us ny 
pre r the pur- 
other f buildin 


mr 


ap ce 


£ 
eoia 


o 


<=s 


sent 
sent 


Pernit to Ereet 
Addition Refused 

The complaina applied to the 1 
ing Inspector of the ci of Minneapolis 
for a permit to erect an addition to its 
factory, which was refused by him be- 
cause of the ordinance. The highest and 
most valuable to which the real 
estate owned by the complainant may be 
put is industrial , because of the fact 
that it is situate track of 
the Milwaukee. 

For the same reason, it has little value 
as a site multiple dwellings, and 
the effect of the designation made by the 
zoning ordinance is to greatly reduce the 
value of the com plainant’s property. 

The property 32,000 
square feet, or five city lots, and there 
is evidence which j the 
conclusion that it $12,- 
800 for industrial purposes, and not to 
exceed $1,500 for znultigl dwelling pur- 
poses; that the present buildings on the 
property are worth in the neighborhood 
of $22,000, and that these buildings are 
useful only for imdustrial purposes and 
cannot be used for any other, 


nt 


use 
yn the spur 


for 


contains some 


would ) 


ustliy 


was worth about 


The complainant T. Benson owns wa- 
cant trackage property upon this same 
spur, north of the property of the Ameri- 
ean Products Company and on the same 
side of the track. He has applied fox a 
permit for a building to be used a 
factory. His application was denied be- 
cause of the ordingance. 


Property Most Valuable 
For Industrial Puposes 

His property is also substantially more 
valuable for industrial purposes than 
for multiple dwelling purposes, and 
effect of the ordimance as to him 
seriously depreciate the value of 
Property. He has some 18 lots 
taining 90,000 t, and the 
dence most favorable to him would jus- 


to 
his 


con.- 


is 


square fe evi- 


idity of Municipal Zoning 
Where Restrictions Are at Least Fairly Debatable 


CEEE™ 9068) 


Zoning 


tify aconclusion that it was worth some 
$36,000 for industrial purposes, and not 
over $5,400 for 
poses, 

The property of the 
Northwestern Feed Company also 
tains about 90,000 square feet, and has 
upon it a buildimg used as a feed mill 
and for the storage of feed and grain, 
which cost about $30,000. It is 


complainant 
con- 


to the north of the property of the com- 


| plainant T. Benson, and on the same Side 


of the track. 

The evidence most favorable to the 
complainant would indicate the value of 
this property for industrial purp\es to 


| be $40,500, and possibly $3,600 for mioul- 
| tiple dwelling purposes. The ordinance 
| has the same effect upon it which it has 
| upon the property of the American W ood 


| Products 


Company. The complainant 


Northwestern Freed Company also has 


applied for a permit for a building to | 
increase its facilities, which was refused | 


| because of the zoning ordinance, and the 
| evidence indicates that, by reason of the 

fact that it has mot been able to increase 
| 


| its plant, it was 


| directly to the west and across the track | 


| Culvert & Road 


obliged to spend some 
$30,000 during the year 1925 for addi- 
tional storage space in connection with 
its business. 

The evidence also shows that almost 
is property of miouch the same class and 
character, Which is zoned as “light indus- 


| trial” and which is occupied and used by 
| ar oil company for the purpose of stor- 


ing oil and gasoline. 


Effect of Ordinance 


| Is to Deprecéate Value 


of the complainant Lyle 

Equipment Company is 
not directly om the tracks of the Exast 
Side Spur, but is close to them, and there 


The property 


| is a switch owned by it which connects 


| it with the spua: 


It has upon it no sub- 


| stantial improvements and is, in effect, 


| property of the other complainants, 


vacant and unimproved land. 
its 
most valuable use would be for industry, 


| andit has a very substantially less vwatue 
| for other uses. 


plainant values 


It comprises 18 lots, which this com- 
for industrial purposes 


| at $50,000, and mot to exceed $3,600 for 


multiple dwellimg purposes. The side 
track into the property was built by the 


| complainant at a cost of $4,000, in amtici- 


pation of industrial development. It 
also has applied to the Building _Inspec- 
tor of the City of Minneapolis for a per- 
mit to establish a factory upon its prop- 
erty, which also has been refused because 
of the zoning Ordinance. 


The effect of the ordinance upom the 


value of its property is substantially the 
| same as it is with respect to the property 
| of the other comaplainants. 


| dustrial purposes is from five to 
| times as great 
| ing house purposes, because, while 
| tracks of the Mlilwaukee Railway 


In my judgment, the value of the prop- 
erty of the various complainants for in- 
eight 
as it would be for dwell- 
the 
Conm- 


| pany are an adwantage to industry, it is 


ia well-known fact that people 


do not 


| care to live om promises directly adjoin- 
| ing the heavily Operated tracks of a rail- 


| road. 
| children, directly affect the value of such | 


| north, Unive 


| growth of 


the | 


The noise, the dirt, the danger to 


property for such a use. 


Lies Betweer2z Residential 
And Industraal Sections 

The general situation of this property 
is a peculiar one. Slightly to the east 
lies the city limits of the city of St. 
Paul, and the use of property slightly 
to the east amd in St. Paul is a, heavy 
industrial use, and it is part of What is 
known as the Mflidway District. To the 
rsity Avenue is an inmdus- 
and northof that and east of 
territory is given up largely 


drial street, 
the spur, the 
to industry. 

To the we 
tween the sy 
the property 


of this property and be- 
> and the Mississippi River, 
largely residential in 
character, and it is but a short distance 
from the River Boulevard, which 
largely devoted to handsome single resi- 
Between the spur and the city 
limits of the city of St. Paul, im the 
district where the complainants’ ‘prop- 
erties are situated, the territory is also 
largely residential, and there has been 
no considerable development of industry. 

The University of Minnesota is located 
in the city of Minneapolis on the east 
side of the Mississippi River, within a 
short distance of the district in which the 
complainant properties lie. Within re- 
cent years there has been a tremendous 
that institution, and the hous- 
ing problem fox the faculty and students 
has increased. 

Much of the 
was user or 
Univer 
State, 


is 
is 


dences, 


Awelling houses near the 
been taken over by the 
the dwelling houses removed, and 
University buildings built. It of 
course, necessary that there should be 
a district surrounding the University for 
' the housing of those who are connected 
| with it, and the problem is one which 
| the cit yof Minmeapolis has to m@et. 


Officials of University 
Opposed to Factories 

The evidence in this case shows that 
the Planning Commission which #ormu- 
lan for the zoning of the city, 
mended that the property of 


nas 


| lated t 
first 
the ( 
dustrial” property. It also indicates 

that the Board of Regents of the 

University desired to have no further 

increase of industry along the East Side 

Spur in the locality where the com plain- 

ants have their property, and that it was 

probably due to Their attitude that this 
property was finally zoned as “‘multiple 
dwelling” property. 

The complainants have brought this 
| suit asking the court to declare that the 
ficts of the légwislature, pursuant to which 
the zoning ordinance of Minneapolis was 
passed, ave void; that the ordinance has 

; the effect o£ Gepriving the complainants 


(Ordinances Sustained 


multiple dwelling pur- 


track- | 
age property also on the East Side Spur, 


Like the | 


| Justice 


j all similar 


| of 


property which formerly | 


namts be zoned as “light in- | 


State | 
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Municipal Powers 


| Payment Is Suggested 
Of Loss on Property 


Zoning Restrictions Necessarily | 


Give Little Consideration 
to Individual Rights. 


> Eee ! 

| of their property without due process of 

law, contrary to Articles 5 and 14 of the 
| Constitution of the United States, and to 

the Constitution of the State of Minne- 
| sota; that it deprives the complainants of 
| the equal protection of the Jaw; and that | 
| it is so unreasonable as to constitute a | 
taking of the complainant’s property for 
a public purpose without just compensa- 
tion, contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States and of the State of Minne- 
sota, 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published September 20, 1927. 
[Contined from Page 8.] 
recovery through a depreciation allow- 

ance for the years 1920 and 1921. 

Max Baumann, Harold L. Sanger, and 
Maud Sanger, executors of the estate 
of Elias A. Sanger, Petitioners v. Com- 

| missioner. Docket No. 6981. . | 

Claimed worthless debts held properly 
deductible, except one amount held to be 
|a gift. 

Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as | 
| involving mew principles and will be 
| printed im full text in this or subse- 
quent issues. Subscribers who are in- | 
| terested in any decision not so designated | 
should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 


all, no matter how undesirable they are 
or might be in a residence section, they 
could add little to the offensiveness 
of the East Side Spur. They are, how- 





Chapter 217, Laws of Minnesota, | 
1921, provided that, for the purpose of | 
promoting the public health, safety, or- 
der, convenience, prosperity and general | 
welfare, any city in the State of Min- | 
nesota having more than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants might, by ordinance, re~ulate the 
location, size and use of buildings there- 
in, might make different regulations for | 
different districts thereof, and might 
| acquire or prepare for the city or any 
hensive city plan for the city or any | 
portion thereof for the future physical | 
| development and improvement of the 
city, and might thereafter alter the reg- 

ulations or plan, such alterations, how- 
ever, to be made only after the affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the members 
| of the govering. body. 

In 1923 this chapter was amended by 
Chapter 364, Laws of Minnesota for 1923, | 
so that the alterations of the plan might | 
|only be made “after two-thirds of the 
property owners within 100 feet of the 
real estate affected acquiesced therein 
and after the affrmative vote im favor | 
thereof of two-thirds of the members | 
of the governing body of such city.” | 

t is contended that the enabling act, | 
as amended, void because property ; 
owners are given some voice in the mat- | 
ter of making alternations in the zoning 
plan, which is purely a legislative mat- 
ter, and that therefore there is an un- 
authorized delegation of legislative * 
power. 

The city’s position is that the acquies- 
cense of the property owners is a mere 
jurisdictional requirement and is no dif- 
ferent than as though the law provided | 
that such alterations should be made 
only upon application of certain inter- 
ested property owners. It unneces- 
sary to decide this question, however, 
because if Chapter 364, Laws of 1923, 
is invalid, there is still left Chapter 217, | 
Laws of 1921, which contains ample au- 
thority for the ordinance in question. 


is 


is 


Constitutionality Sustained | 
By Supreme Court Decision | 
Since the decision in the case of Vil- 
lage of Euclid v. Ambler Realty Cén- | 
pany, 272 U. S. 365 (The United States | 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 32 Volume 
I), by the Supreme Court of the United 
States,.any. question as to the constitu- | 
tionality of such a zoning ordinance as 
is before the court in this case, “‘in its 
general scope,” has been laid to. rest. | 
The constitutionality of this very ordi- | 
nance was sustained n the cease of 
Beery v. Houghton, 47 Sup. Ct. Rep. 474. 
In the Village of Euclid case, Mr. 
Sutherland, speaking of such 
ordinances, Says, (p. 387): 

e‘The ordinance now under review, and 
laws and regulations, must | 
find their justification in some aspect | 
the police power, asserted for the 
public welfare. The line which in this 
field separates the legitimate from the 
illegitimate assumption of power is not 
|capable of precise delimitation. It va- 
ries with circumstances and conditions. 
|A regulatory zoning ordinance, which 
would be clearly valid as applied to the 
great cities, might be clearly invalid as 
applied to rural communities.” 

The 
388): 


Thus the 


2 
fDs 


court then goes on to say (p. 
question of whether the 
power exists to forbid the erection of 
a building of a particular kind or for 
a particular thing is a nuisance, is to 
be determined, not by an abstract consid- 
eration of the building or of the thing 
copsidered apart, but by considering it 
inconnection with the cireumstances and | 
the locality. Sturgis v. Bridgeman, L. 
R. 11 Ch. 852, 865. A nuisance may be 
merely a rigcht thing in the wrong place 
—like a pig’ in the parlor instead of the 
| barnyard. If .the validity of the leg- 
| islative classification for zoning  pur- 
poses be fairly debatable, the legislative 
judgment must be allowed to control.” 
See also Zahn vy. City of Los Angeles, | 
— U. S. —, 47 Sup. Ct. Rep. 594. 
(The United States Daily, Index Page 
| 803, Volume II). | 


Only Question ls Whether | 


9 


| Ordinance Is Unreasonable | 
The only question in this case, then, | 
is whether the ordinance with respect 
, to the complainants’ property is clearly | 
| arbitrary wand unreasonable, so_ that it 
| amounts to an improper exercise of the 
police power and the taking of the prop- 
| erty of the complainants without due | 
| process of law and without compensa- | 
| tion. 1 
The mere fact that the ordinance is 
harsh and seriously depreciates the value 
of the complainants’ property is not 
enough to establish its invalidity. The 
case of Hadacheck vy. Sebastian, 239 U. 
8. 394, presents an extreme case of in- 
| dividual hardship caused by the exercise 
|of the police power, and yet there the 
| ordinance which worked such hardship 
was sustained. | 
It cannot be said that the plants of 
| the American Wood Products Company 
and the Northwestern Feed Company, 
or the proposed factories of Benson and | 
the Lyle Culvert & Road Equipment 
Company are or would be nuisances inthe | 
j offensive sense of that word, and, after \ 


| missions and adopted after careful study 


| elaborated upon in recent 


| 197 U. S. 11, 3h And this, for the rea- 


ever, of much the same character as the 
brick plant in the Hadacheck case. 
My feeling about the situation is that, 
while the public convenience—or at least 
the convenience of that portion of the 
public living in the section of the city 
where these properties lie—authorized 
the zoning of the property as “multiple | 
dwelling,’” the ordinance has seriously 
affected the value of this property, and 
is, from a moral ‘standpoint at least, an 
unjust and unfair way for the city to | 
limit the use of this property. 
Under Chapter 128, Laws of 1915 
(Section 1618 &., General Statutes 
1923), the City of Minneapolis could have 
established a restricted residence district 
to include this property and could have | 
secured to the complainants just com- | 
pertsation for any injury done. The 


| and the Board of County Commissioners 





police power has in this instance been 
used for the purpose of depriving the | 
complainants of the most valuable use 
of their property, for the public benefit 
and convenience, without compensation. 

As a matter of-justice and good morals, 
it would seem that a city should pay | 
for damages occasioned by an ordinance 
of this kind, where no substantial present 
injury is being done to the public by | 
the existing use, and where the classi- 
fication prohibiting the use is largely a 
matter of convenience and not of neces- 
sity. 

The theory of zoning ordinances is 
good. In my opinion, in practical oper- 
ation, they must almost necessarily give 
far too little consideration to the rights | 
of many individual property owners, and 
will in many cases, in practical effect, 
seriously depreciate the value of prop- 
erty, for which depreciation an owner, 
in common decency, should be compen- 
sated either by the municipality or by 
those whose property is specially bene- 
fited. 

Restrictions Must Be 


More or Less Arbitrary 

It is evident, however, that zoning | 
ordinances which, in theory at any rate, 
are carefully prepared by planning c&m- 


by city councils, will not be benefited 
by having the judges of the Federal 
courts substitute their judgment for that 
of the legislative bodies and attempt to 
revise them with respect to individual | 
cases. See Zahn vy. City of Los An- | 
geles, supra. 

Because of their very nature, there | 
have got to be lines drawn which are 
more or less arbitrary. Who, for in- 
stance, can tell with any degree of cer- 
tainty where a “single dwelling” dis- | 
trict should end anda “multiple dwelling” | 


| Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn, District 


| Are Not Detailed 


| allegations of the complaint. 


| thorized the project 





district begin, or what the limits of a 
“light industrial” district should be or | 
the limits of a “heavy industrial” dis- | 
trict ? 

The attitude which the Supreme Court 
takes im connection with ordinances of | 
this general character is clearly shown 
in the case of Cusack v. Chicago, 242 | 
U. S. 526, in which it was said (p. 530): 

“The principles governing the exercise 
of the police power have reecived such | 
frequent application and have been so 
decisions of 
this court, concluding with Armour & | 
Co. v. North Dakota, 240 U. S. 510, 514, 
that further discussion of them would 
not be profitable, especially in a case 
falling as clearly as this one does within 
their scope. We therefore content our- 
selves with saying that while this court | 
has refrained from any attempt to de- 
fine with precision the limits of the 
police power, yet its disposition is to 
favor the validity of laws relating to 
matters completely within the territory 
of the State enacting them, and it so 
reluctantly disagrees with the local legis- 
lative authority, primarily the judge of 
the public welfare, especially when its 
action is approved by the highest court 
of the State whose people are directly 
concerned, that it will interfere with the 
action of such authority only when it 
is plaim and palpable that it has no 
real or substantial relation to the pub- 
lic health, safety, morals, or to the gen- 
eral welfare. Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 


sons stated, cannot be said of the ordi- 
nance which we have here.” 
Bill of Complaint 


Dismissed by Court 

In spite of the fact that I think that 
the city has dealt unjustly with these 
complainants, and particularly the Amer- 
ican Wood Products Company and the 
Northwestern Feed Company, who had 
improved their property long prior to 
the going into effect of this ordinance, 
and who had no doubt helped to build 
up the section of the city in question, 
I cannot say that it is “plain and palpa- 
ble” that the restriction placed upon 
the use of their property by the city 
“has no _ real or substantial relation to 
the public health, safety, morals, or to 
the general welfare” or ‘hat “the valid- 
ity of the legislative classification for 
zoning purposes” is not “fairly debata- 
ble.” 

It follows that the bill of complaint 
must be diswissed, 

It is SO ordered, 

September 8, 1927 
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Inland Waterways 


a 


County DeclaredProper Defendant in Suit to Collect 


Funds for Improvements Mad 


Lands Benefited 
Must Pay Damages | 


Recovery of Balance Due for 
W ork and Enforcement by 
Mandamus Allowed. 


Woops Brotuers’ CONSTRUCTION Com- 
PANY, INCORPORATED, PLAINTIFF IN 
ERROR, Vv. YANKTON COUNTY, SOUTH 
Dakota, No. 7745. CrRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

The plaintiff herein brought suit 
against Yankton County, South Dakota, 


to recover a balance due upon a contract 
for the construction of current retards 
in the Missouri River. Judgment against 
the county and its enforcement by man- 
damus was sought, 

The improvement district had been 
created, under appropriate ‘legislation, by 
the Board of County Commissioners. It | 
was provided that the lands benefited 
should pay the damages, costs, and ex- 
penses of the work and that assessments 
should be made for that purpose. 

The court held that the plaintiff could 
obtain a judgment against the county, 
payable out of an assessment to be 
levied upon the benefited lands, angl 
thereby secure a writ of mandamus to | 
require the Board of County Commis- 
sioners to levy and collect the assess- 
ment. 

John J. Hess and E. E. Wagner filed 
brief for plaintiff in error. Harold A. 
Doyle and Eldon W. Clark for defendant | 
in error. 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Judge John B. Sanborn deliv- 
The full | 


Judges. 
ered the opinion of the court. 
text of the opinion follows: 

In November, 1925, Woods Brothers’ 
Construction Company, plaintiff in the 
court below, brought suit against Yank- 
ton County, South Dakota, and the Board 
of County Commissioners of Yankton 
County for a balance claimed to be due 
upon a contract for the construction of 
current retards in the Missouri River, | 
seeking a judgment against the county, 
and its enforcement by mandamus. 

The county demurred to the complaint 
on the ground that it Was not a proper 
party defendant, and that the complaint 
failed to state a cause of action against 
it. The demurrer was sustained and 
judgment of dismissal entered. The case 
is here upon writ of error. 


All Allegations 


It is unnecessary to detail all of the 
It shows 
that in September, 1922, a petition was 
filed with the Board of County Commis- 
sioners for thé establishment of a bank 
protection project fo rthe construction of 
dikes, retards and current controls in the 
channel of the Missouri River; that such 
proceedings were had that the Board au- 
designated “Mis- 
souri River Bank Protection District No. 
1.” A survey of the proposed improve- 
ment was made, as well as of the lands 
to be benefited. The cost was estimated, 





| ‘ ; 
| plans and specifications ‘were prepared, 


the county auditor advertised for bids, as 
required by law, the bid of the plaintiff 
to build standard current retards at $50 
per lineal foot was accepted, and the con- 
tract was entered into. The contract pur- 
ports to, be between “the Woods 
Brothers’ Construction Company, a Ne- 
braska Corporation of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska,” and “the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Yankton County, South 
Dakota, in behalf of the Missouri River | 
Protection District No. 1 of said county | 
and State, a legally established drainage 
district, hereinafter called the ‘Board.’ ” 
Under the contract, the “Board” em- 
ploys the company and the company un- 
dertakes:to construct 600 lineal feet of 
standard current retards as a protective 
measure in the Missouri River, adjacent 
to the land within said district, in ac- 


| 





cordance with plans and _ specifications. 
The company agrees to make the neces- 


| sary surveys and plans to meet the re- 


quirements of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the State of South Dakota, 
to furnish all necessary labor, material 
and equipment, to hold ‘‘said Board and 
said district” free and harmless from all 
liability because of the construction, to 
keep itself insured against liability un- 


| der the workmen’s compensation law, to 


furnish a bond with surety approved by 
the Board in an amount equal to 50 per 
cent of the contract price for the faith- 
ful performance of the contract. In con- 
sideration of the agreements of the com- 
pany, the “district agrees to pay said 
company for the construction work here- 
inbefore mentioned, the sum bof fifty dol- 
lars ($50) per lineal foot of retard; 
payment to be made on or before the 5th 
day of each month for all work com- 
pleted during the preceding month on 
the written estimate of the engineer for 
the Board. The company agrees that if 
the Board so desires, it will accept the 
negotiable, legally issued 6 per cent 
bonds of the district when registered and 
approved, as is by law required, in pay- 
ment of the work herein contracted for.” 
The contract was signed October 10, 
1922: 
“Woods Brothers’ 
» Company, 
The Company, 
By Bert Falkner, 
Manager. 
Board of County Comnmission- 
ers, Yankton, South Dakota. 
County Auditor Jesse D, — 
By W. Schaller, Chairman. 
Board Allowed Estimate 
And Issued Warrants 
On June 19, 1923, the project engineer 
certified to the county auditor that the 
plaintiff had done 70 per cent of the 


Construction 


General 


| total work and was entitlell to $17,500, 


_aess 25 per cent “retaimed as per speci- 


| drainage districts for 





fications,” the total amount being $13,- 
125. On June 26, 1923, the Board al- 
lowed the estimate and paid it by issuing 
five warrants, payable out of moneys in 
the bank protection district fund. The 
warrants were drawn by the auditor of 


| Yankton County, South Dakota, upon the 


‘county treasurer of - Yankton County,. 
Suth Dakota, and were signed by the 
auditor and the chairman of the Board 
of County Commissioners. The ‘entire 
contract was performed by the plaintiff 
in accordance with its terms and the in- 
structions and directions of the project 
engineer, and 500 lineal feet of current 
retards constructed at $50 per foot, or 


| $25,000. 


After the work was completed, some 
objections were made by the Board with 
reference to payment. About April 3, 
1924, the project engineer submitted to 
the plaintiff and the Board the proposi- 
tion of building 325 feet more of current 
retards. The proposition was adopted 
by the Board, and the plaintiff did the 
work. The projeet engineer, in June, 
1924, certified that the additional retards 
had been constructed and that altogether 
the plaintiff was entitled to compensa- 
tion for 494 feet of retards at $50 per 
foot, or $24,700. This was in addition 
to the work already certified. The plain- 
tiff presented its bill and demanded pay- 
ment and that the Board assess the ben- 
efited lands within the district, but the 
Board refused to take such action, and 
on August 21, 1925, rejected the claim of 
the plaintiff and attempted to cancel the 
warrants already issued, and the plaintiff 
has received nothing for its work except 
the warrants. 

The only question in the case is 
whether the facts pleaded constitute a 
cause of action against Yankton County. 

Article 21, section 6, of the Constitu- 
tion of South Dakota, provides: 

“*The drainage of agricultural lands is 
hereby declared to be a public. purpose 
and the legislature may provide therefor, 
and may provide for the organization of 
the drainage of 
lands for any public use, and may vest 
the corporate authorities thereof, and 
the corporate authorities of counties, 
townships, ane municipalities, with 
power to construct levees, drains and 
ditches, and to kep in repair all drains, 
ditches and levees heretofore constructed 
under the law of this State, by special 
assessments upon the property benefited 
thereby, according to benefits received. 


Certain Drainage Laws 
Are Considered 


By virtue of this constitutional pro- 
vision, the Legislature of South Dakota 
enacted certain drainage laws, which are 
Sections 8458-8491, Code of 1919, with 
subsequent amendments. Considering 
these laws, as amended: 


Sec. 8458 authorizes the board of 
county commisisoners to establish and 
cause to be constructed levees, dikes, 
barriers, retards, drains and ditches. 

Section 8459 provides that the Board 
shall act only upon a written petition 
signed by one or more owners of land 
likely to be affected by the proposed 
drainage, and provides for the giving of 
a bond in connection with the making 
of such petition, approved by the county 
auditor and “conditioned to pay all ex- 
penses incurred in case the Board docs 
not grant the petition or the same is de- 
nied on appeal.” It also provides: 

**All claims for compensation or ex- 
penses of publishing legal notices, in- 
specting the proposed route, the payment 
of engineers and attorney’s fees and 


e inSpecial District 


+> 


County Board Created 
Improvement Area 


Warrants to Deftay Costs of 
Project Undertaken When 
Contract Was Let. | 


other expenses incurred prior to the 
establishment of the drainage shall be 
paid from the general fund of the county, 
and for all such payments the county 
treasurer shall reimburse the general 
fund from the assessments herein pro- 
vided for, if the drainage shall be estab- 
lished and assessments made therefor; 
if the petition for the establishmnt of 
such drainage shall be denied, then the 
petitioners shall reimburse the county 
for the expenses of the preliminary in- 
vestigation and shall be liable therefgr 
in an action upon the bond provided @&, 
in this section.” 

Sec. 8460 provides that the county 
auditor shall transmit a copy of the 
petition to the State engineer, who, with 
the board of county commissioners, shall 
inspect “the proposed route” and may 
cause a survey of it by such engineer 


| as the board may select, to be under the 


supervision of the State engineer; the 
survey to show all the detail of the proj- 
ect and the land to be benefited; the 
county auditor to furnish the State 
engineer with a copy of the engjneer’s 
report; the State engineer to render 
such assistance and advice to the board 
of county commissioners as he can, being 
reimbursed for his expenses by the 
county board. 

Sec. 8461 provides for a hearing on 
the engineers report, on notice to all 
who are interested. 


Awarding of Damages 
Is Provided For 

Sec. 8462 provides for the granting of 
the petition by the county board and the 
award of damages by it, and provides: 
“When damages are awarded to any per- 
son, persons or corporation, the board of 
commissioners shall order the same paid 
with drainage warrants or certificates,” 
to be “issued and delivered before the 
actual taking possession of the land for 
which damages are awarded. Such 
drain shall be given a name and the pro- 
ceedings thereafter shall be recorded, and 
indexed in a book kept for that purpose 
in the auditor’s office.” 


Sec. 8463 relates to the equalizing of 
benefits by the county board. 


Sec. 8464 relates to the levying of the 
assessments by the board upon the bene- 
fited lands to pay the damages and total 
cost of work and the expenses which 
“shall include the costs off the services 
of the board of county commissioners” 
etc. Assessments are to be collected by 
the county treasurer and paid. over to 
holders of assessment certificates or 
upon order of the county commissioners. 
The board is authorized to issue and sell 
assessment contihealis and to contract 
to pay for the construction of the drain- 
age with certificates. Assessments are 
to be enforced by the country treasurer 
by sale of property at annual tax sale. 
Instead of making assessments for the 
purpose of paying the damageyand costs 
the board may issue and sell warrants 
payable “only out of the assessments to 
be subsequently made.” 

To be continued in the issue of 

September 22. 
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This steady growth in circulation is gratifying 
evidence that influential people in America, like 
yourself, ARE concerned with the nation’s prob- 
lems and the nation’s development. 


Our audience of more than thirty-one thousand 
is the dominant factor today in American life and 


progress. 


If your business is such that its story is of in- 
terest to this group of readers, it can be profitably 
advertised in The United States Daily. 


Mennrber of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Patents 


a 
Patent Is Denied 


Qn Connection for 


Spindle and Bobbin 


Construction Ruled of No 


Significance and Contrary 
Law of 
Physics. 


to 


APPLICATION OF ELIAS J. EMeRY. ExX- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1640760 was issued to Emery 

on August 30, 1927; for an improvement 

in friction connection for spindles and 
bobbins, on application filed November 

1, 1922. 
Roberts, 

appellant. 
Claims implying operation contrary to 

_ laws of physics rejected. The full text 
of the opinion of the Examiners-in-Chief 


Roberts and Cushman for 


ray gry. Skinner and Smith) is as fol- | 


SWS: 
This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 5, 6, 7, 12, 14 and 15. 


Claims 5 and 14 are reproduced for pur- 


poses of illustration: 
5. The combination with a spindle and 
a spool, of means on the spindle of pro- 


viding a plurality of spaced friction ele- | 


ments engaging the lead of the spool to 
oppose free turning of the spool on the 
spindle. 

14. The combination with a substan- 
tially vertical spindle and a spool there- 
on, of a compressible friction washer 
underlying the lower head of the spool, 
and means normally causing a predeter- 
mined area of said washer to engage the 
head of the spool under effective pres- 








sure said means being so-constructed and | 


arranged as to permit a gradually in- 
creasing area of the washer under effec- 
tive pressure to engage the spool as the 
yarn mass on the spool increases in diam- 
eter. 

The refeernces relied upon are: 


Connolly, 336296, February 16, 1886; | 


Larson, 1135702, April 18, 1915. 
Use Felt Contact. 

The invention claimed relates to fric- 
tion devices for interposition between 
surfaces of a spindle and of a bobbin or 
spool upon which thread or yarn is being 
wound. In the specific embodiment of 
invention disclosed in Figure 8 of appel- 
lant’s drawing a rubber disk having 
spaced raised- areas connected to the 
body of the disk by thin webs as shown 
in Figure 10 is mounted on the spindle 
supporting the spool, the raised areas di- 
rectly contacting with the lower sur- 
face of the head of the spool upon which 
the thread or yarn is being wound. In 
Figures 1, 2 and 3 the same rubber disk 
having raised spaced areas is employed, 
but instead of contacting directly with 
the spool head, contact is made with a 
felt disk located on the spindle below the 
spool head. 

All of the appealed claims are rejected 
as failing to define the invention and 
claims 5, 6 and 7 are further rejected as 
met in terms at least by the prior art. 

Touching the first ground of rejection 
noted, it is the examiner’s view, as we 
understand his position, that the limita- 
tion relied on to carry the claims states 
an operation which is contrary to a well 
known principle of physics. The exam- 
iner discusses claim 14 and particularly 
that part of the claim calling for 
“means normally causing a_ predeter- 
mined area of said washer to engage the 
head of the spool under effective pres- 
sure, said means being so constructed 
and arranged as to permit a gradually 
increasing area of the washer under ef- 
fective pressure to engage the spool as 
the yarn mass on the spool increases in 
diameter.” 

The examiner then goes on to say, 
page 2 and following of the statement on 
appeal: 

It is held that the limitation set forth 
in this claim is contrary to the well 
known principle of physics, that -for a 
given component of force normal to con- 
tacting planes the fractional force is not 
a function of the area of contact. 

Definition Not Accepted. 
4 The examiner’s conclusion is_ that 
‘Jdims which seek to define the invention 
in the manner in which it is defined in 
claim 14 should not be allowed and all of 
the appealed claims are accordingly re- 
jected. Claim i5 contains a limitation 
generally similar to the limitation quoted 
from claim 14. 

We think claims 14 and 15 were prop- 
erly rejected. None of the exceptions to 
the law of physics relied on by appellant 
in his brief applies to these claims. The 
claims say nothing about the contacting 
surfaces, or one of them, being of soft 
material, or refer to high speed of rota- 
tion, or to roughness of the surfaces. 

Variable Under Friction. 

There is some question as to whether 
claims 1 and 12 fall under the rule relied 
on by the examiner or not. Claim 1 men- 
tions an area of pressure-contact and 
states that the area is variable in fric- 
tional effect in accordance with the pres- 
sure. If these claims do not fall under 
the principle of physics discussed by the 
examiner they are so broad as to be met 
by the contact between the head of any 
winding spool and its support as_ the 
weight of the spool increases due to the 
winding of a mass of yarn_ thereon. 
Viewed from any aspect it is our :onclu- 
sion that claims 1 and 12 should not be 
allowed. The language relied on to dis- 
tinguish over the prior art is so general 
in terms that it fails to comply with the 
provisions of Section 4888 R. S. 

Prior Art Not Shown. 


We think claims 5, 6 and 7 do not fall: 


under the ground of rejection discussed 
above. There is no limitation in these 
claims either direct or implied relating to 
increase in area of contact between a 
friction member and the spool or bobbin. 
However, we think the claims of this 
group were properly rejected as failing 
to distinguish patentably over the prior 
art, 

Thus, referring to claims 5 and 6 we 

ard the ends of the elastic plate J: of 


"8 
“ithe Connolly patent as responding to the 


spaced friction elements of ‘claim 5 or 





| struction would 


Mode of Operation Is Cause for Reversal 


THE UNITED STATES 


Spindles 


Of Rejection of Patent on M ining Machine 


Capability of Device Is Proved Clear and Unmistakable, 
Examiners-in-Chief Rule. 


APPLICATION OF Morris P. Homes. AP- | in the manner indicated is jnherent in 


PEAL 10676. E-XAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 

PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1641430 for an improvement in 
Mining Apparatus granted to 
Holmes September 6, 1927, on applica- 
tion filed March 3, 1919. 


The primary examiner had based a re- 


was 


jection partly on a mode of operation of 
an earlier machine which he deemed in- 
herent in‘ this earlier machine. But the 
Examiners-in-Chief did not find the mode 
of operation to be unmistakably present 
in the earlier machine, and therefore re- 
versed the rejection. 

Rockwell 


Horace L. represented 


pellant. 

The complete text of the opinion by 
the Examiners-in-Chief (Henry, Skin- 
ner, and Fouts) follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 68, 78 and 89. Claims 68 
and 89 are reproduced for illustrative 
purposes. 

68. In a mining apparatus, a rigid 
wheeled truck frame, a rigid machine 
receiving member overlying the axes of 


| said wheels and Having its machine sup- 


porting surface disposed in a plane ad- 
jacent said axes, said member being tilt- 
ably and horizontally swiveled on said 
frame, and truck wheel driving mechan- 
ism on said frame including a member 


rotatable by a mining machine on said | ; 4 s 
| he is seeking to solve is not present in | 


| the Levin mechanism and that by ecm- 


receiving member. 
89. In a mining apparatus, a wheeled 


ap- 


| Capability Should 





| 
truck, a vertically tiltable machine re- | 


| ceiving frame thereon, and upstanding 


feed member abutments on the rear end 
thereof on opposite sides of the longi- 


| tudinal center line thereof. 


The references relied on are: 
Levin, 1378359, May 17, 1921; Levin, 


1378362, May 17, 1921. 


The invention claimed relates to min- 
ing machines and particularly to a truck 
by means of which the machine may be 
transported and loaded and unloaded in 
various, positions relative to the truck. 


Machine May Be Loaded 


In Both Directions 

The truck travels on a track and the 
mining machine may be loaded and un- 
loaded laterally of the direction of the 


truck as well as in the line of direction | 


of the truck travel. The truck is pro- 
vided with a support for the mining ma- 
chine mounted for tilting movement as 
well as swinging movement in a hori- 
zontal plane. The frame of the truck 
carries a driving gear for moving the 
truck on its supporting track adapted to 
be engaged by. a gear on the mining ma- 
chine when the latter is located on the 
truck in position to be moved to a new 
location in the mine. By reason of the 
tilting and horizontal, swinging move- 
ments of the machine support the ma- 


chine may be loaded or unloaded from the | 


truck either laterally or in the line of 
movement of the truck on the track. 

The examiner rejects claim 68 on the 
Levin patent No. 1378359. The claim 
calls among other things for a rigid ma- 
chine receiving member overlying the 
axes of the truck wheels. For this ele- 
ment of the claim the examiner selects 
the parts 29 of the patent. Members 
29 are hinged to the plate 20 for tilting 
movement but never overlie the truck 
wheel axes and have no_ horizontal 
swinging movement except in the sense 
that the plate 20 has such a movement 
and carries parts 29 with it. 

The examiner admits that parts 29 do 
not overlie the axes of the truck wheels 
but says the tilting frame 29 of the refer- 
ence could be made slightly longer so 
as to overlies the wheel axes without 
invention. The appellant points out that 
if it were attempted to carry out the 
examiner’s suggestion the modified con- 
interfere with other 
operations of the mechanism contem- 
plated by the claim. We are inclined to 
think appellant is correct in his conten- 
tion. 


Another Limitation 


In Appealed Claim 

There is another limitation in the ap- 
pealed claim that we do not find in the 
Levin patent. We refer to the require- 
ment: that there shall be a member on 
the truck frame rotatable by a mining 
machine on the receiving member. In 
the Levin patent when the bevel pinion 
15 is engaged and rotated by the min- 
ing machine such machine is not sup- 
ported by the parts 29 but by the plate 
20 (see Fig. 3 of the patent). As the 
case is presented to us we think claim 
68 should be allowed. 

Claim 78 is directed generally to the 
same subject matter as claim 68 but 
requires a construction in which the 
power of the mining machine may be 
utilized when the supporting frame is 
in lateral position to move the machine 
onto the frame and into operative rela- 
tion to the member on the truck to be 
driven from the mining machine. 

The claim has been rejected on the 
same Levin patent that is relied on in 
the. rejection of claim 68. The examiner 
admits that the operation noted with re- 
spect to utilizing the power of the min- 


ing machine when in lateral position to | 





made use of an obvious expedient and one 


; employ a plurality of feeding abutments. 


| patent cited against it and the decision 








move the machine into operative relation 
to the member to be driven on the truck | 


is not described in the Levin patent but 
he holds that the capability to operate 
the resiliently supported friction ele- 
ments of claim 6. 

Touching claim 7, the réing 8 of the 
Larson patent is a part of the support 
for the lower end of the spool. The term 
comprising” employed in claim 7 is 
bread enough to cover a construction in 
which a disk does not constitute the 
entire support of the spool. 


The, decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


; of in contact with a glass plate and per- 


the Levin construction. 

We are not satisfied that the capabil- 
ity to operate in the manner called for | 
by the claim is so clearly inherent in | 
the Levin construction as to warrant a 
rejection of the claim. Where a claim | 
is rejected on an inherent capability of 
operation of a reference the capability 
should be clear and unmistakable. 

We also note that if the frame 29 
Levin be taken as the supporting | 
frame the truck driving mechanism has 
no member driven by a moving part of 
a mining machine on the frame. When 
drivin& occurs the mining machine is on 
the plate 20. We 


be allowed. 


of 


think claim 78 should 


Be Unmisiakable 
Claim 89 has been rejected 
Levin patent No. 1378362. 


the 
The question 
involved in the rejection of this claim is 
that of employing two upstanding feed 
member abutments on the rear end of a 
machine receiving frame and on opposite | 
sides the longitudinal line 
thereof instead of a centrally arranged 
abutment. 


Appellant points out that the problem 


on 


° 
ol center 


ploying two abutments he is enabled to 
secure a wider range of operation of his 
machine. But, we think, in securing this 


wider range of operation appellant has 


not involving invention. 

It seems to us that where it is desired 
to apply force to a-machine’ receiving 
frame in different directions the obvious 
way to secure the desired result is to 


Accordingly it is our view that claim 89 
is lacking in invention over the Levin 


of the examiner should be affirmed as to 
that claim. 


The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claim 89 and reversed as to 
claims 68 and 78. 


Claim Is Rejected" 
For Cement Plaque 





Glazed Finish Is Found in 
Prior Art, Is Decision of 


Patent Office. 


APPLICATION OF IRENE M. WASHINGTON. 
BOARD OF APPEALS, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1641404 was issued to Wash- 

ington on Sept. 6, 1927, for a Concrete 

Plaque and Method of Making the Same, 

on application filed Oct. 24, 1924. 

A. Parker-Smith for appellant. 

Claims for a plaque composed of ce- 
ment having smooth glazed finish with 
colored pigment incorporated therein 
found unpatentable. The full text of the 
opinion of the Board of Appeals (Moore, 
Henry, and Landers) is as follows: 

_ This is an appeal from a final rejec- 

tion of claims 4, 5 and 6. Claim 4 is re- 

produced as typical of the appealed 
claims: 

4. The product of the herein described 
process, being a plaque composed of an 
integral mass of set cement having an 
extremely smooth glazed plane surface 
on which a design is reproduced in pig- 
ments incorporated in said cement body. 

The references cited are: 

Britain, 773709, Nov. 1, 1904: 

Chappell, 957188, May 10, 1910; 

Sterner et al., 964326, July 12, 1910. 

Has Smooth Finish. 

The thing claimed is a plaque or tile 
formed from hydraulic cement and hav- 
ing a design reproduced in mineral pig- 
ments incorporated in the cement body. 
The plaque is molded with the face there- | 





mitted to harden or set in water. Asa 
result of the setting of the cement in 
contact with the glass plate and in water 
an extremely smooth glazed plane sur- 
faced plaque is produced. 

The examiner has allowed claims for | 
the process by which the plaque is pro- 
duced including the step of setting the 
cement in water with the face of the | 
plaque in contact with the glass plate. | 
All of the essential features of the prod- 
uct claimed are, in our opinion, disclosed 
in the Chappell and Sterner et al. patents 


| except the limitation to “an extremely | 


smooth glazed plane surface.” Appellant | 
has presented certain exhibits, one of 
them showing a plaque said to have been | 
made by her process and the others pro- 
duced by the processes of the Chappell 
and Sterner et al. patents. The speci- 
mens said to have been produced by the 
processes of the references have smooth 
plane unglazed surfaces. 
Burnt Clay Tiles Similar. 

The questions presented by the appeal | 
ave (1) is appellant’s product patentable 
over the product of jthe references be- | 
cause it has a glazed surface and (2); 
can patentability be predicated on the 
process by which the product is pro- 
duced, the process being inferentially in- 
cluded in the claims? At the cutset we 
note that plaques or tiles* having a 
smooth glazed plane surtace are not new. | 
No reference is cited : rowing such a tile 
but we may take judiciai notice of their 
existence. These tiles are formed of 
burnt clay rather than cement. Tiles 
having smooth glazed plane surfaces be- 


1 serve 


| angular scores. 
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—— 


Rejection of Claims 
On Novel Indenture 


Affirmed on Appeal | 


Ruled to Fail in Defining In- 
ventively New Structure 
Compared to Early 


Art. 


APPLICATION OF THILLIP ZALKIND. FIRST 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Patent 1640684 for indentures was 


granted to Zalkind August 30, 1927, on | 


application filed April 23, 1918. 

Applicant was granted a patent on his 
of 
define 


novel indenture, but certain 


were refused as failing to in- 


ventively the new structure as contrasted 


with earlier art. 
Serrell & Son 


The complete text of the opinion of | 


First Asisstant Commisisoner Kinnan 
follows: 

The 
decision 


of the 
firming that of the primary examiner. 


examiners-in-chief, 


| denying patentability to claims 1, 2, 7, 8, 
' and 18, 


1 and 7 


purposes. 


of which claims 


for illustrative 


1. An indenture comprising a sheet of 


material having provided therein a 


| plurality of successive sections lying on 
| opposite sides of a predetermined line of 
| separation, the said sections on one side | 


of the line of separation coacting with 
corresponding sections on the other side 


thereof to determine the said line of 


} separation. : 
7. An indenture comprising a sheet of 
material, the parts of which are sep- | 
predetermined line by | 


arable along a 


sections defined by a plurality of angular 


scores, none of which are coincident with | 


the line of separation. 


The reference relied upon is the patent 
to Wheeler, No. 128992, July 16, 1872. | 


Directed to Indentures. 


The claims are directed to indentures | 
which are so scored as not to greatly | 


weaken the sheet in which the scoring 


is made and yet provide for a separation | 
The scoring or slit- | 


along a given line. 
ting is applied to check books, receipt 
books, order blanks and similar articles, 


where a leaf or portion is to be detached. | 
Appellant indicates that scores and slits | 


are equivalents. 

The examiner has held claims 1 and 2 
directly met by the reference and this 
view has been adopted by the examiners- 
in-chief. While explaining appellant’s 
particular interpretation of the terms 
appearing in these claims and urging 
that such interpretation be adopted, yet 
appellant does admit in his brief that 
“as applicant now views this case there 
is a reasonable construction which may 
be placed on claims 1, 2, to make them 
readable on the construction shown in 
the Wheeler patent.” It is the settled 
doctrine of this office to construe claims 


as broadly as the fair import of their : 
Miel v. Young, 128 { 


! Claims Directed to Valve-Seat Reamer 


to claims 1 and 2 that they are unpatent- . 


| Are Upheld on Appeal to Examiners-in-Chief | 


terms will permit. 
O. G. 2582, 29 App. D. C. 481. It is 
quite apparent, if this rule be applied 
able, and that the conclusions of the 
examiners-in-chief are sound. 
Construction in Reference. 

As to claims 7, 8 and 18, these seek 
to define a construction not present in 
the reference. By experiment with the 
various samples that appellant has pre- 


sented, it is evident that, unless upon | 


some unusual manipulation or condition, 
the line of separation with the Wheeler 
scoring does follow to some extent the 
It is found, however, 
that this is true with appellant’s arrange- 
ment. Experiments conducted with the 
samples furnished and also with scored 
sheets which I have personally made, 
a sample of which is included herewith, 
show that with appellant’s arrangement 


of scoring, it is possible with careful | 


manipulation to so separate the sections 
as to produce a line of separation which 
is non-coincident with any of the score 
lines. It is also found that unless espe- 
cial care is exercised, this result is not 
accomplished. In the sample submitted 


| herewith, which discloses scoring within 


° 


the terms of these appealed claims 7, 8 
and 13, it will be seen the line of separa- 
tion is, in places, coincident with the 
scoring. It is believed these claims do 
not accurately define appellant’s arrange- 
ment of scoring. It is thought the state- 


| ment of the examiners-in-chief that the 
| claims cover a construction not disclosed 


by appellant is correct. It may be the 


| line of separation, with appellant’s scor- 
ing, somewhat more nearly approaches | 


believed the change, so far as defined in 
a straight line but this is, at best, but 
a matter of degree and since the differ- 
these appealed claims, is obvious and 
ence is not great in any event, it is 


believed the change, so far as defined in | 


these appealed claims, is obvious and 
one not involving anything inventive. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed. 


ing a smooth plane surface being shown 


in the references it is our conclusion that | 


appellant’s product is not patentably new 
merely because it has a glazed surface. 
- Examiner’s Decision Affirmed. 

Our view being that appellant’s prod- 
uct is not patentably distinguished from 
the disclosures of the Sterner et al. and 
Chappell references, by the inclusion of 
a glazed surface, patentability of the 
claims on appeal cannot be predicated on 
the process, claims for; which have been 
allowed. The decisions to which appel- 
lant refers in her brief are not in point 


since all of them are based on the theory | 


that the product was inventively new but 


; could be defined only by a recitation of 


the proces. by which it was produced. 
The decisicn of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


Ligit of Appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149, + 


claims 





represented applicant. | 


applicant has appealed from the } 
af- | 


will | 








YEARLY 
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Cement Plaques 


INDEX 


TODAY’S 


TODAY'S 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


atone 


Vl UNICIPAL CORPORATIONS: Police Power: Zoning Ordinances: Constitu- 
~~ tionality.—Where factory was established in section of city designated for 
industrial purposes and more than 10 years later the city passed a zoning ordi- 
nance restricting the district, within which the property was located, for mul- 
tiple dwellings, the effect of which was not to prohibit existing use of factory 
but to prevent the use of any of its unimproved property for the purpose of 
building other factory buildings or additions to present factory, and the ordi- 
nance resulted in depreciation in value of the property, held, ordinance sus- 
tained as validity of restrictions was at least fairly debatable—American 
Wood Products Co. et al. v. City of Minneapolis et al. (District Court, District 
of Minnesota).—Yearly Index Page 2068, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


(TAXATION: Levy and Assessment: 


Improvement Districts: Mandamus.— 


Plaintiff brought suit against a county of South Dakota and the Board of 


County Commissioners for balance due 


upon a contract for construction of cur- 


rent retards in the Missouri River, seeking judgment against the County, and 


ts enforcement by mandamus. 


under appropriate legislation, by the Board of County Commissioners. 


The improvement district had been created, 


It was 


»yrovided that the lands benefited should pay the damages, costs and expenses 


of the work and that assessments should be made for that purpose. 


Held, 


plaintiff can obtain a judgment against the county, payable out of an assess- 
ment to be levied upon the benefited lands, and thereby secure a writ of man- 
damus to require the Board of County Commissioners to levy and collect the 


assessment.—Woods Bros. Con. Co., 


Inc., v. 


Yankton County, S. D. (Circuit 


Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 2068, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


Patents. 


PATENTS: 


ture: Friction Connection 


Patentability: Where Claim States Law Contrary to Law of Na- 
For Spindle 


and Bobbins.—Where appellant 


claims friction contact between bobbin head and washer, the friction contact 
being so constructed and arranged as to permit a gradual increasing area 


of washer under effective pressure to 


engage bobbin as yarn mass increases 


in diameter; held, such claimed limitation has no significance and implies an 
operation contrary to law of physics, viz., that for goven component of force 
normal to contacting planes the frictional force is not a function of area of 


contact: Claims therefore rejected. 


Patent 1640760 to Emery. +«(Examiners-in- 


chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 2069, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patentability: 


PATENTS: 


Analogous 


Arts: Cement and Clay Working.— 


Where appellant’s only differentiating feature of article claim for cement 
tile over reference was the glazed surface of the tile, court took judicial notice 
of the smooth surfacing on burnt clay tiles and held claim unpatentable.— 
Washington, Irene M., Ex parte (Board of Appeals, Patent Office).—Yearly 


Index Page 2069, Col. 3 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Claims Broadly Construed in Patent Office——The policy of the 

Patent Office is to construe claims as broadly as the fair import of their 
terms will admit, and when there is a reasonable construction by which claims 
will read on earlier art they must be refused.—Patent 1640684 to Zalkind 
(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page2069, Col. 4 


(Volume IT). 


ATENTS: Application for Patent: Claims Not Accurately Defining the Dis- 
closed Structure: Indenture.—Claims must be refused which specify an in- 
denture comprising a sheet of material serverable along a line defined by 
scores none of which is coincident with the line of separation, if the disclosure 
upon which the claims are based shows an indenture which will separate in the 
manner specified only with careful manipulation, particularly if this indenture 
differs in degree only from prior art.—Patent 1640684 to Zalkind (First As- 
sistant of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 2069, Col. 4 (Volume IT). 


ATENTS: Mode of Operation not Clearly Disclosed in References.—Claims 


cannot be refused to applicant on 


an inherent capability of operation of a 


reference, unless this capability is clear and unmistakable, and when the mode 
of operation is not thus clear the claims must be allowed as defining applicant’s 


invention. Patent 1641430 to Holes. 


(Examiner’sin-Chief, Patent Office).— 


Yearly Index Page 2069, Col. 4 (Volume IT). 





PATENTS: Patentability: 


Valve Seat Reamer.—Claims directed 


to valve 


seat reamer having a non-cutting portion of the cutter head which con- 


tacts with the valve seat to limit the 
art. 
Index Page 2069, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


Instrument 


? 


APPLICATION OF ALBERT C. SAVIDGE. Ex- 
AMINETS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1641868 was issued to Savidge 

on September 6, 1927, for an improve- 

ment in a Valve Seat Reamer, on appli- 

cation filed November 22, 1920. 

George B. Schley and Schley and 
Trask for appellant. \ 

Claims directed to unique reamer hav- 
ing a noncutting portion of the cutting 
head functioning to limit the depth of 
the cut held allowable. The full text of 
the opinion of the Examiners-in-Chief 
(Henry, Smith and Ruckman), is as 
follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claim 1 to 5 inclusive, 12 and 13. 
Claims 1 and 13 are reproduced for illus- 
trative purposes: 

1. A valve-seat reamer, comprising an 
operating member, a guide stem remova- 
bly atached thereto, anc a cutter head 
removably attached in fixed axial posi- 
tion to said operating member and guide 
stem, said cutter head having a noncut- 
ting portion adapted to bear against the 
valve seat and limit the depth of the cut. 

13. A valve-seat reamer, comprising 
a guide stem, a cutter head adapted to 


be seated in contact with the valve seat, | 


means for rotating said cutter head, and 


| a cutting tool adjustably mounted in said 
| cutter head. 


The references cited are: Westerheide, 
1085832, February 3, 1914; Hoerner, 
1840153, August 10, 1920. 

The claimed construction 


is a valve 


| seat reamer of the type employing an op- 


erating member, a guide stem and a cut- 


| ter head secured to the operating mem- 


ber and guide steam. In appellant’s con- 
struction the cutter head is a frusto- 
conical member empolying a single cut- 
ter blade, the head having also a non- 
cutting portion adapted to bear against 
the valve seat and limit the depth of cut. 

Appellant and the examiner are not in 


| accord as to the meaning of the expression 


“depth of the cut” employed in certain 
of the claims on appeal. The examiner 
interprets the impression to mean the 
entire amount of material necessary to 
be removed in order to give the valve 
seat a smooth surface. 

Appellant urges that the expression in 
question means the amount of material 
remo .ed by one passage of a cutting tool. 
On page 6 of the specification it is stated 


| that the depth of a cut is determined 


by adjusting the screw 25. The specifica- 


| tion further states that the depth of cut 


is limited by the engagement of the 
dead near the cutting tool with the valve 


, 


depth of cut held allowable over prior 


Patent 1641868 to Savidge. (Examincrs-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly 


Has Improved Arrangement for Limiting the 
Depth of Its Cut 


in Single Stroke. 


| seat. There meems to be some uncer- 

; tainty as to the meaning of the expression 
“depth of the cut” as employed in the 
claims. 
certainty the specification should 
amended to ma” the point clear. 


be 


| Hippopotamus Teeth Sold 
At Ivory Sale in Antwerp 


About 185 pounds of hippopotamus 
teeth were sold at the third quarterly 
ivory sale recently held at Antwerf, Bel- 
gium, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on September 20, based on a re- 
port from the American Consul at Ant- 
werp, George S. Messersmith. 

Almost 80,000 pounds of ivory and 144 
pounds of rhinoceros horn were also sold 
at the sale, it was stated. 





In order to clear up this un- | 


Motor Vehicle Output 
Is Less in Canada 


Both Exports and Production 
Lower Than Last Year’s 
Record. 

Both exports and production of motor 


vehicles in Canadian plants declined 
during July from the June total and 


| totals for July, 1926, the Automotive Di- 


vision of the Department of Commerce 


| has just reported. The full text of its 


| report follows: 

July exports of automotive vehicles 

from Canada fell to 3,247 as compared 

| with 4,576 during June, a loss of 29 per 
cent. Comnared with July of last year 
the 1927 figures register a decline of 21.9 

| per cent. Passenger car shipments 
amounted to 2,059 as compared with 
3.089 in June while the 1,188 trucks ex- 
ported were 299 less than in the previous 
month. 

Canadian production of motor vehicles 
during July of this year declined 48 per 
cent as compared with June, falling from 
a total of 19,298 to 10,187. Production 
during July, 1926, was 34 per cent 
greater than in July of this year. 

During July of this year 29 per cent 
of the units produced were exported as 
compared with 23 per cent during June. 


—_—_—__——— 


inserted before “removable” in the next 

to the last line of the claim. The claim 

has been considered as though it were 
amended in the manner suggested. It 
is our view that the claim is unpatentable 

over the Hoerner reference. It is im- 

material from the standpoint of inven- 

tion whether the guide stem of the refer- 
' ence be directly attached to the oper- 
| ating memk2r or through the cutter 
| head. 

We think claim 12 may be allowed for 
reasons stated in the consideration of 
claims 1, 3, 4 and 5. The Hoerner refer- 
ence does not disclose a single cutter or 
a eutter head tapered in accordance with 
the taper of the valve seat and adapted 
to seat on the valve seat. The Wester- 
heide patent has no guide steam and it is 
doubtful if the cutter head is clamped in 
fixed axial position. 

We think claim 13 is not patentably 

' distinguished from the Hoerner refer- 
ence. The limitation in the claim to the 
| effect that the cutter head is adapted to 
| be seated in contact with the valve seat 
does not patentably distinguish from 
contact of the head with the valve seat 
through the cutter blades. The cutting 
| blades in the reference may be adjusted 
| through contact of the inclined surface 
| om sleeve 33 with the inclined surfaces 
| 20 on the tools es the sleeve is vertically 
adjusted by means of its screw threaded 
connection with rod 27. 

The decision of the examiner \is af- 
firmed as to claims 2 and 13 and reversed 
as to claims 1, 3, 4, 5 and 12. Atten- 
, tion is directed to our recommendation 
| for amendment of the specification. 

November 19, 1926. 


The Year’s Big Biography 


In the Hoerner patent there seems to | 


be no contact of a noncutting portion 
of the cutter head with the valve seat 


to limit the deptk of the cut as called for | 


by appealed claims 1, 3, 4 and 5. We are 
not certain that the Westerheide patent 
would teach a modification ‘of the 
Hoerner construction to meet the claims. 
The specification of the Westerheide 


| patent does not state that the member 15 


limits the depth of cut and as pointed 
out by the appellant the spring 8 would 
render any limiation of und operation of 
the cutter uncertain. Standing alone the 
Westerheide patent does not meet claims, 
1, 4 and 5 because it lacks the guide 
stem and because of uncertainty of dis- 
closure of limiting the depth of cut as 
pointed out above. As the prior art is 


presented to us we think claims 1, 3, 4 | 


and 5 should be allowed. 
Appellant points out that “axially” in 
line 2 of claim 2 should be cancelled and 
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~ PAGE TWELVE 


—— 


Unemployment 


In Italy Shows. 


Increase in May 


Number of Persons Without 
Work Is 120 Per Cent More 
Than Corresponding 


Month in 19206. 


An increase in unemployment in Italy 


is reported in a statement issued by the | 


Department of Commerce on September 
20 based upon advices from Vice Consul 
Ernest H. Evans at Naples. The state- 
ment in full text follows: 

Statistics compiled by the National So- 
cial Insurance Organization show that 
216,441 persons were totally unemployed 
throuchout Italy at the end of May, 1927, 
120 than in May last 
year. 


per cent more 


In addition, a total of 59,091 persons 


were officially reported to be partially un- | 


1927, as com- 
corresponding 
1927 


employed in Italy in May, 
pared 8,600 in the 
month of 1926, and 54,730 in April, 

The 
farming and 
by 135,848 
were unemployed 
activity in April; 
and construction 
workers without 
the preceding month, 
ductions occurred in ¢ 

These reductions in 
sonnel, however, were not 
offset the sharp rise in the number of 
idle metal-workers and textile operatives. 
Conditions in the Italian textile industry 
threw 16,979 out of work, causing the 
number of unemployed to rise 62,069 at 
the end of May, an increase of 25,686 or 
about 70 per cent since the end of March, 
1927. 

The number of unemployed in the 
metal-working trades increased by 1,428 
during May, and reached a point only 
slightly under the peak of unemployed 
personnel (19,537) of February, 1927. 


Hospital Regulations 
For Veterans Reviéed 


to 


seasonal expansion in 
fishing during May reduced 
number persons who 
in branches 
similarly, 
trades took back 2,560 
unemployment during 
while smaller re- 
ther industries. 
unemployed 

. + 


sufficient to 


continued 


the of 
those 


Rules for Release of Psychotic 
Patients Changed by 
Bureau. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
services requested by the Medical Officer 
in Charge. 

14. 
27 series relative to discharge from hos- 
because of leaving without per- 
W. O. L.); or discharge for 


vital 
mission (A 
disci 
institution against medical advice, will 
not be applicable.to insane, inc 
beneficiaries, except: 

An insane, incompetent patient taken 
from a hospital by his guardian, or by 
a relative or representative, if a guardian 
of the person been 
without approval of the 
in Charge, Commanding 
perintendent of the hospital concerns red, 
will be discharged “Agai: Medical Ad- 
vice.” 

15. Insane, incompetent patients, ex- 
‘cept these covered by the foregoing sub- 
paragraph of paragraph 14 hereof, who 
leave the institution against medical ad- 
vice or without permission (A. W. 9. 
will be reported as “eloped” patients. 
As such, they will be entitled to return 
traveling expenses hospital from 
which they eloped or to a nearer United 
States Veterans’ tal, with an 
able bed, together with an attendant 
attendants, as required. The 
Office will be advised at the end of seven 
days from the date of the patient’ 
parture by means of an in-patient re- 
port card, Form 2593, arid a vacant bed 
reported on Form “Weekly Census 


Report.” 


has not appointed, 


Officer, or Su- 


ist 


to the 


hospi 
t or 
Central 


s de- 
2601, 


Paroled Patients 
Continue on Rolls 

16. When an insane, incompetent 
patient is paroled for a trial visit at 
home, the hospital will report a vacant 
bed upon departure of the patient, and 
submit an in-patient report card, Form 
2598, indicating thereon the extent of 
the parole period granted. The 
however, will be upon the 
pital roll until the end the parole 
period granted. However, in periodic 
administrative reports, such patients will 
not be recorded as part of the actual 
hospital population. If there is a guard- 
jan, relative, representative, he will 
be instructed the hospital to state, 
before close of the parole period granted, 
whether he wishes to keep the patient 
at home after expiration of the parole 
period. If the guardian expresses such 
wish, the hospital will effect formal dis- 
charge of the pa’ effective the end- 
ing date of the period. The same 
action ill be taken if the guardian, 
relative, or represent: does not com 
municate his desire to the hospital. 

17. In all instances where a patient 
returns from a parole, a supplemental 
in-patient report card, Form 2593, will 
be executed and marked “Returned from 
parole” in order that it can readily be 
distinguished from a new in-patient re- 
port card. The card will bear the same 
hospital register number and admission 
date as the original in-patient report 
ecard, Form 2593, and will have entered 
thereon the date the patient actually 
returned to the hospital. The instruc- 
tions governing the disposition of Forms 


patient, 
carried hos- 


of 


or 
by 


lent, 


parole 


ive 
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of | 
the building | 


per- | 


The provisions of General Order | 


plinary reasons, with or without for- | 
feiture of compensation; or leaving an 


npetent | 
| 


Medical Officer 
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Argentine wheat crop reported unin- 
jured by drought. 
Page 5, Col. 
Canada places dumping duty on ap- 
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Page 1, Col. 1 
ased in week end- 
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Anti-Trust Laws 

Federal Trade Commission holds 
ecutive hearing in complaint charging | 
steel companies with combination of 
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‘Chemicals 


Drug and Chemical 
| attend Department of 
hearing on interpretation 
| Caustic Poisoning Act. 
Page Col. 5 
Review of foreign chemical markets 
| for 1926. 


| Coal 


Coal reported as chief 
production of electrical 
the use oil for this 
declined since 1924. 


Agriculture 
ef Federal 


Page 9, Col. 1 


fuel supply in 
power in 1926, 


} * 
purpose having |} 


of 


Col. 6 


lass 1 


Page 6, 
July statistics of fuel costs of C 
railways. 


; Page 6, Col. 7 
Commerce-Trade 
William F. Notz 
Federal 
ment of 


transferred from 


Commerce, 
7, Col. 3 


reports 


Page 
jureau of Labor Statistics 
etail food prices 
but showing an increase 
over August, 1913. 
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requires license for 

ale and ownership of firearms. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Canada places dumping duty on ap- 

ples. 


1, Col. 7 


Sweden import, 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Secretary of Commerce says busi- 
ness is picking up. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Con gress 


Presi dent Coolidge convinced no rea- 
son for calling Congress into extra 
session. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Cotton 


analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


on Page 11. 
| Customs 


Customs Court upholds duty on cer- 
| tain raw furs. 
\ Page 9, Col. 

Customs Court sustains protest on 
| brooms and brushes. 
Page 9, 


Education 


Department 
various ist 


of Interior reports on 

ies of Antioch College. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

shows expenses per student 

to teachers’ are higher at 
1] i stitutions. ® 

Page 1, 

~accepts invitation 

e Institute 
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Seer 
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side Coolic 

to address Carnes 
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Page 3, 


| Foodstuff s 


Bureau 
decline in 
August, 
per cent 


of Labor Statistics 
retail food prices 
but showing an increase of 
August, 1913. 

Page 12, Col. 7 
analysis of fruit, vege- 
butter and cheese markets. 

Page 5, Col. 2 
vegetable market 
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Daily 


table 
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» meat, 


Weekly 


review 


and 


Page 5, Col. 4 


iF oreign Affairs 


| Presi deus Coolidge appoints Dwight 
| W. Morrow to be Ambassador to 
Mexico 

Page 2, Col. 1 
of State forwards dis- 
reply to French tariff-rec- 
suggestions. 


Department 
patch in 
iprocity 

, Page 1, Col. 7 

Minister presents cre- 
dentials 


of Salvador 
to President. 


Page 2, Col. 2 


Fur I ndustry 


Customs Court upholds duty on cer- 
Page 9, 


furs. 


Trade Commission to Depart- | 


during | 


| 
Ant- 


. } 
manufacturers 


| plied. 


r CW. 


| Game and Fi sh 

Approximately 185 
popotamus teeth recently 
| werp ivory mart. 


pounds of hip- 
sold at Ant- 


Page 11, Col. 7 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily 


the 


| 
| 


engagements of the President 


of United States. 
Page 3 
ral 


Daily decisions of the Gene 


counting Office. 


t, Col. 
Gov't Topical Suse 


Page 


of Agriculture, describes the work of 
the Extension Service, of which he 
director. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Immi gration 


Conference planned to consider in- 
easing influx of Mexican labor across 

wodivwed border. 
7 Page 1, Col. 3 


Inland Waterways 


Court of Appeals, 8th Circe., 
county proper district in 
waterway improvement 
(Woods Brothers Construction Co. v. 
Yankton County, South Dakota.) 

/ Page 10, Col. 5 

Secretary of Commerce estimates 
flood relief costs at twenty 
million dollars annually. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


holds 
for 
damages. 


as suit 


Insurance 


President Coolidge sets aside Oc- 
tober 9-15 as Fire Prevention Week. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Tron and Steel 


war buildings were erected in 1918, 
but never used, amortization deduction 
is properly confined to that year, al- 
though amortization cost was greater 
than income against which it Was ap- 
(John Polachek.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


ecutive hearing in complaint charging 


| steel companies—with combination of 
Daily cotton and wool market price | 


interests. 


Labor 


Increase in unemployment in Italy 


Department of Commerce, indicating 





Col. 4 


Col. 2 | 


celebra- 


reports | 
during | 








Col. 7 | 


that 216,441 were totally idle in May, 
1927. 


Page 12, Col. 1 | 


Employes Compensation Commis- 
sion finds Longshoremen’s Act inappli- 


| cable to employer engaged in breaking 


up ship to salvage materials. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce de- 
scribes growing opportunities for em- 
ployment in field of aeronautics. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Conference planned to consider in- 
creasing influx of Mexican labor acrass 
southwest border. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


M anufacturers 


Patent claims allowed on valve 
reamer with non-cutting portion 
head used to limit depth of cut. 
bert C. Savidge). 


seat 
of 


Page 11, Col. 5 
Patent claims for improved cement 
plaque having smoothed glazed finish. 
(Irene M. Washington). 
Page 11, Col. 3 
Patent claims for indentures rejected 
on appeal. (Philip Zalkind). 


Page 11, Col: 4 
Milling 


Kansas Wheat Growers 
of Wichita reports 
handled in 1926-27 
$1.1038 net per bushel. 


43055,243 bushels 
pool, 


Page 5, Col. 6 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
decline in retail food prices during 
August, but showing an increase of 51 
per cent over August, 1913. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Northern hemisphere grain produc- 
tion estimates for 1927. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Argentine wheat crop reported unin- 
jured by drought. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Grain exports increased in week end- 
ing September 17. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Daily grain market price analysis. 

Page 5, Col, 2 


Ac- 
| city of Minneapolis upheld by District 


Warburton, of the De partment | 


is | 


to thirty | 





Board of Tax Appeal Holds, in case | 
of structural iron concern, that where 


Federal Trade Commission holds ex- | 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 


is reported in statement issued by the | 


stock markets. 


| Postal Service 


Prohibition 


(Al- | 


| Public Utilities 


| production of electrical power in 1926, 


Association | 


returning | 





umary of All Ne ews Poatained in Todays Issue 
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Mines and Minerals 


Patent claims\approved for improve- 
ment in rigid wheeled truck mining ap- 
paratus. (Morris P. Homes). 

Page 11, 

Potash deposits discovered in 

Scotia. 


Col. 2 
Nova 
Page 1, Col. € 
Municipal Gov't 


Munieipal zoning ordinances of the 


Court, Minn., in two cases brought to 
test the,constitutionality of the regu- 
lations. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Full text of one of foregoing rul- | 
ing (American Wood Products Co.). 
Page 10, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Secretary of Navy announces settle- 
ment of suit by British Aircraft man- 
ufacturers in connection with use of 
patents on airplane wings. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Rear Admiral J. R. P. Pringle has 
assumed duty as president of the 
Naval War College. 
Page 18, Col. 4 | 

Navy Department reeeives report on 
three naval aviation accidents, 

Page 2, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of | 
the Navy Department. | 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Col. W. C. Rivers appointed inspec- 

tor general with rank of major general. | 
Page 2, Col. 5 

Panama Railroad declares dividend 

of $350,000. 


° 
Oil 

Coal reported as chief fuel supply in 
production of electrical power in 1926, 
the use of oil for this purpose having | 
declined since 1924. 


Page 7, Col. 2 





Page 6, Col. 6 

July statistics of fuel costs of Class 1 
railways. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Packers 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
decline in retail food prices during 
August, but showing an increase of 51 | 
per cent over August, 1913. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Daily price analysis of meat and live- | 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Patents 


See Special Index 
on Page 11. 


and Law Digest 





Postal Service handles an average, | 
of 72,000,000 pieces of mail each day. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Department of Justice hears of seiz- 
ure of vessels charged with transport- 
ing contraband liquor. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Public Lands 


Tract of 10,000 acres in Washing- 
ton to be opened to entry. 
Page 5, Col. 


Coal reported as chief fuel supply in 


the use of oil for this purpose having 
declined since 1924, 
Page 6, Col. 6 


Southern Bell Telephone Co. author- 
ized to acquire subsidiary. 


- Page 6, Col. 5 
Radio 


Western hemisphere buys largest 
part of the United States exports of 
radio and radio accessories. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


Railroads 


Bondholders Defense Committee files 
brief opposing reorganization plan of 
St. Paul railroad as embodying evils 
of old practice of banking organization. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Hearing postponed on freight rates 
on grain shipments in Western trunk- 
line territory. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Carriers dispute constitutionality of 
interpretation of Hoch-Smith resolu- 





maintain, through the Regional Medical | Admiral Pringle 


Officer, 


psychiatric 


with the Neu 
Sogal Worker, Regional es 
the Regional Adjudication | 
in all matters related to admis- 
discharge, parole, and elopement 
claimants that | 
take any and 


the 


close liaison 
torney, 
Officer, 
sion, 


of 


and 


and beneficiarfes, so 


these regional officers may 


all necessary associated action in 


interest of 
The 
Medical 
preference to beneficiaries 
connected 


patients. 


20. provisions of Circular 


Ser 


371, 
vice, especially regarding 
with service- 
psychoses, are to be observed | 
carefully in effecting hospitalization un- 
der the terms of this General Order, | 
while the provisions of Circular 317, 
Medical Service will guide in arranging 
railroad transportation of psychotic bene- 
ficiaries, 
91 


Cir- 
are 


General Order No. 381 and 
No. 416, Medical Service, 


hereby canceled and superseded, 


| Relieves 


Heads War College | 
ne | Fleet with 
| admiral. 


R Admiral 


As President of the 


ar Pratt 


Naval School. 


Pringle has as- 
the Navy Vv 


Rear Admiral J. R. P. 
sumed duty as President of 
War College at Newport, R. "., reliev 
Rear openges W. V. Pratt, the Depart- 
ment bf the Navy announced in a state- 
ment September 19. Admiral Pratt has 


been selected for duty as the Commander 


of the Battleship Divisions of the Battle 
Fleet, with 
admgral. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Rear Admiral J. R. P. Pringle, United 
States Navy, has assumed duty as Presi- 
dent of the Naval War College at New- 


temporary rank of vice 


port, R. L., it was announced at the Navy 


/ 


{ 
ing 


Depariment today. He is relieving Rear 
Admiral W. V. Pratt, U. S. N., who has 
been selected for duty as the Commander 
of the Battleship Divisions of the Battle 
the temporary rank of vice 


Admiral Pringle, who has been 
as the Chief of Staff of the Com- 
in Chief of the Battle Fleet, has 
served on previous occasions on the 
staff of the War College. 
Admiral Pringle born in 
Carolina in 1873 and was appointed to 
the Naval Academy 1888 from the 
State of Illinois. He was graduated in 
1892. During the World War he was 
the commanding officer of the destroyer 
repair ship Dixie and took that vessel to 
Queenstown, Ireland. He later became 
the commanding officer of the destroyer 


Rear 
serving 
mander 
was 


in 


| tender Melville and was the personal rep- 
Com- | 


resentative of Vice Admiral Sims, 
mander of United States Naval Forces in 
European waters, in Queenstown, serv- 
ing on the staff of Vice Admiral Sir 
Lewis Bayly of the Royal Navy, 


South 


tion lowering Fates on deciduous fruits. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Seaboard Air Line seeks authority to 
guarantee promissory notes of Balti 
more Steam Packet Co. 
7, Col. 7 
Chelais & Caseade Railway 
extension to complete 


Page 

Cowlitz, 

given time 

yvanch line. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Illinois Central Railroad asks for ex 

tension of time to complete branc’ 
line. work. 

Page 6, Col. 
asks permission to rep? 
lines in same system. 

Page 6, Col. 
Date set for hearing on Union P 
ific Railroad valuation. 
Page 6, Col. 
Ohio River & Western Railroad au 
thorized to abandon portion of its line. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
July statistics of fuel costs of Class 
1 railways. 


Law firm 
sent several 


Page 6, Col. 7 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway 

Texas authorized to acquire subsidiary. , 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Eight valuation hearings involving 
protests now being heard. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


ot 


. 
Retail Trade 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
decline in retail food prices during 
August, but showing an increase of 51 
per cent over August, 1913. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Y’ . . 
Shipping 
Employes Compensation Commission 
finds Longshoremen’s Act inapplicable 
to employer engaged in breaking up 
ship to salvage materials. ? 
Page 3, Col. 2 
District Court, N. Y., renders award 
against government for damages 
caused by collision between steam tug 
Vigilant and Matlory Line steamer. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Department of Justice hears of seiz- 
ure of vessels charged with transport- 
ing contraband liquor. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Fewer steel but more wood ships in 
course of construction August 1. 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Shipping Board announce appoint- 
ment of two traffic managers and one 
agent. 


Tariff 
Tariff Commission holds brief 
sion. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


ses- 


Page 2, Col. 6 
Taxation Z 


Income tax rates raised 
1 esidenti ecree. 
by Presidential d 


in Mexico 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Patent denied on friction connection 

for spindle and bobbin. (E. J. Emory.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission holds ex- 
ecutive hearing in complaint charging 
steel companies with combination of 
interests. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Veterans 


Regulations revised on admittance 
and release of psychotic patients to 
and from hospitals under control of 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Contract award for building Vet- 
erans’ hospital at Tucson, Ariz. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Water Power 


Application made for minor license 
for water power project on Crater 
Lake, Calif. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Wholesale Trade 


Strong upward movement noted 
wholesale prices during August. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Wool 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 


in 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Federal Ship Found 


Liable for Collision 


Damages Awarded Against Gov- 
ernment for Loss in 
Accident. 


States District 
New 


rendered a final decree assessing $ 


United Court for 


The 
the Southern District of York has 
7,948 
in damages against the Federal Govern- 
ment as owner of the steam tug “Vigi- 
lant,” as the result of a collision between 
that boat and a vessel owned by the 
Mallory Steamship Company, according 
to an announcement September 20 by 
the Department of Justice. 

Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s statement: 
| The Department of Justice is advised 
that in a suit brought by the Mallory 


, 





| Decline Is Noted 
In Food Prices 


During / August 


since 


| as follows: 
| toes, 


' per 


| Milwaukee, 
| cisco, and § 


dence, and Washington, 





| Omaha, 
| ington, 4 per cent; 


| kee, 





Gain of 51 Per Cent Since 
‘August 15, 1913, Cited 
by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


declined | still 


according to a 
20 by the Bu- 


Retail prices of food 
further during August 
report issued September 
reau of Labor Statistics, 


Department of 
Labor. The index shows for August 
15,‘1927, a decrease of a 


"reas f a little moye 
f of -1 per cent since Jy 
; a decrease of about 2 per cert 


than one-half of -1 cent 
15, 1927 
August 15, 1926; and an increase 

of 51 per cent since August 15, 1913. 
The index number (1913—100.00) was 
155.7 in August, 1926; 153.4 in July, 
1927; and 152.4 in August, 1927. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

During the moyth from July 15, 1927, 
to August 15, 1927, 14 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured decreased 
Cabbage, 20 per cent; pota- 
19 per cent; onions, 18 per cent; 
leg of lamb, 3 per cent; ham, hens, corn- 
flakes, rice, sugar, prunes and raisins, 
1 per cent; and bacon, butter and coffee, 
less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Increase in 17 Articles. 

Seventeen articles increased: Strictly 
fresh eggs, 14 per cent; pork chops, 8 
cent; oranges, 7 per cent; canned 
red salmon and flour, 2 per cent;_round 
steak, fresh milk, evaporated milk, lard, 
macaroni, navy beans, canned corn and 
bananas, 1 per cent; and sirloin steak, 
cheese, wheat cereal and tea, less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. The follow- 
ing 11 articles showed no change: Rib 
roast, chuck roast, plate beef, oleomar- 
garine, vegetable lard substitute, bread, 
cornmeal, rolled oats, baked~ beans, 
canned peas and canned tomatoes. 
During the month from July 15, 1927, 
August 15, 1927, the average cost of 
food decreased in 36 of the 51 cities as 
follows Minneapolis, 4 per cent; Butte, 
Denver, St. Paul and Springfield, Ill, 3 
per cent; Indianapolis, Omaha, Peoria, 
Portland, Oreg., Salt Lake City, and 
Seattle, 2 per cent; Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. 
Louis, and Scranton, 1 per cent; and 
Boston, Dallas, Jacksonville, Louisville, 
New Orleans,. San Fran- 
Savannah, less thfn five-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 


to 


Gain in 12 Cities. 

In 12 cities there was an increase: 
Memphis, 2 per cent, Little Rock, Los 
Angeles, Norfolk, Portland, Me., Provi- 
1 per cent; and 
Houston, Man- 
less than five- 
In Bridgeport, 
there was no 


Fall River, 
and Richmond, 
tenths of 1 per cent 
Buffalo, and New York 
change in the month. 


Baltimore, 
chester, 


For the year pericd August 15, 1926, 

August 15, 1927, cities showed 
decreases: Jacksonville, 8 per cent; 
Birmingham, 5 per cent; Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Charleston, S. C., Kansas City, 
Richmond, Savannah, and Wagh- 
Atlanta, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Hauston, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Pittsburgh, Rochester, and St. 
Paul, 3 per cent. 

Butte, Columbus, Denver, 
dianapolis, Little Rock, 
Louisville, Memphis, 
Haven, Norfolk, 
dence, San Franc! 
cent; Bridgeport, 


+ AQ 
to 45 


Detroit, In- 
Los Angeles, 
Newark, New 
Philadelphia, Provi- 
:co, and Seattle, 2 per 
Manchester, Milwau- 
New Orleans, New York, Portland, 
Me., Portland, Oreg., Salt Lake City, 
and Scranton, 1 per cent; and Fall 
River, St. Louis, and Springfield, II1., less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. In Peori 
there was an increase of less than fivé 
| tenths of 1 per cent and in Chicago arid 





Dallas there was no change as com- 
| pared with a year ago. 
Higher in Many Cities. 
As compared with the average cost in 
the year 1913, food on August 15, 1927, 
; was 64 per cent higher in Chicago; 60 
per cent in Detroit; 59 per cent in Birm- 
ingham and Washington; 58 per cent in 
Richmond; 57 per cent in Atlanta, Balti- 
| more, and Scranton;, 56 per cent in St. 
Louis; 55 per cent in Buffalo, Milwaukee, 
; New York, and Providence, 54 per cent 
in Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, and 
Philadelphia; 53 per cent in Boston, 
Manchester, New Haven, and Pitts- 
burgh; 52- per cent in Dallas, Fall River, 
‘ and New Orleans; 51 per cent in Cleve- 
land; 49 per cent in San Francisco; 48 
per cent in Indianapolis and Jacksonville; 
47 per cent in Louisville, Memphis, and 
Minneapolis; 46 per cent in Little Rock 
and Omaha; 45 per cent in Newark; 44 
per cent m Kansas City; 43 per cent in 
Seattle; 41 per cent in Los Angeles; 37 
‘per cent in Portland, Oreg., 36 per cent 
in Denver; and 81 per cent in Salt Lake 
City. 

Prices were not obtained in Bridge 
port, Butte, Columbus, Houston, Mobile, 
Norfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me., Roches- 
ter, St. Paul, Savannah, and Springfield, 
Ill., in 1913, hence no comparison for 
the 14-year period can be given for 
these cities, 

Sicantsiias ‘Deine i aniiinn the United 
States steam tu~ “Vigilant,” which was 
involved in a collision with the Mallory 
Company’s steamship “Neuces” in June, 

1908, the Federal Court in the Southern 
District of New York has held that the 
Government vessel was entirely respons 
sible for the accident and that the Male 
lory steamship contributed in no way 
to the collision. The final decree he 
been rendered, 
interest to the amount of $7,948 for pay- 
ment by the Government, 


oe 


: 4? 
assessing damages witht 





